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Guidance Suggestions 
For The Student 


The Right Course 
For the Right Pupil 


“Make hay while the sun shines”— 
that’s what the wise farmer does. This 
old admonition is not for the farmer 
alone; it should carry considerable 
meaning for you boys and girls who 
are going through one of the most 
important periods of your life—high 
school. Aside from making the most 
of high school from its social and 
recreational offerings, how are you 
using it to train yourself in the work 
you want to do. 

Pretty serious thought, isn’t it? 
There are many among you who sit 
at your desks daily and never make a 
single tie-up between the courses -your 
school offers and how they may con- 
contribute to a job someday—a job in 
which you have an interest now. Fur- 
thermore, there are many of you who 
have not even thought about what you 
want to do after graduation. 


Set Up a Goal 


About the best way to waste four 
years of shining high-school opportun- 
ity is not to set up a goal—some kind 
of a goal, at least— at which you may 
aim by taking courses related to it. If 
you already have a good idea of what 
you want to do after high school—go on 
to college, or engage in some occupation 
—your problem of selecting a suitable 
program is relatively simple. If you, 
have not seriously considered what you 


- are going to do after Commencement— 


examine your interests, the possibility 
of work in your community or in 
farther horizons, or the chances you 
have of going to college. 


Seek Assistance 


You need not make such a ex- 
amination of your future all by your- 
self. It’s advisable for you to consult 
your parents, too, and your friends; 
and probably it is most important that 
you have some heart-to-heart talks with 
your teachers and school superintend- 
ent. They know you pretty well. If 
you approach them with so serious a 


(Continued on page 2) 


S.C.S. COURSES 
TAILOR MADE 


Do the words “Turn to page 23 of 
this unit and proceed as directed” carry 
a familiar ring? Would you like to 
step behind the pages of your course 
into the workshop where courses are 
constructed and see just how it is 
done? Would you like to meet some 


Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms 


of the people who prepared your 
course? If so, just lean back in your 
chair, make yourself comfortable and 
let Homer Crosby conduct you on a 
factory inspection tour. 

Before we start our tour, perhaps it 
should be made clear that supervised 
correspondence courses are not created 
for the fun of writing, or to make 
money, or just because someone wants 
to write a course. Every course is 
written as an answer to requests or be- 
cause there is a definite known need. 
A number of years ago the University 
of Nebraska, realizing the need for 
such courses, established a department 
within the University Extension Divi- 
sion for the specific purpose of build- 
ing them. 


(Continued on page 7) 


Aviation Invades 


The Classroom 


National Defense 
Points Attention to Air 


America is not to be found unpre- 
pared this time. Across the seas, where 
the fate of men and nations depends 
on the eyes and hands of a few thous- 
and airmen, men look up to watch 
sky-blackening squadrons until their 
very muscles rebel from the strain. 

In America, too, are great flights of 
planes. But not enemy squadrons here. 
For America has heard the warning, 
and down at Randolph Field, Kelly 
Field, Pensacola, and a hundred lesser 
air-fields her young men are taking to 
the air. By hundreds and thousands 
the Army, and the Navy, the CAA, 
and many schools are building for de- 
fense. 

Movement Reaches High School 

Not that high schools will train pilots 
to fly warplanes. From the thousands 
of boys playing on high school teams 
come the stars of the major leagues, 
and a nation desirous of thousands of 
crack pilots must draw upon hundreds 
of thousands of boys who are at home 
with planes, intelligent about them. 
There is the high school’s job. 

I. V. Packard, Secretary of the Ne- 
braska Aeronautics Commission, asked 
the high schools if they would cooper- 
ate in a general program of education 
in aviation. He stated that his depart- 
ment would aid with textbooks and 
supplies. Some forty schools replied 
they could begin work. At the State De- 
partment of Education, a aviation curri- 
culum committee was chosen. 

Up at Hensel, North Dakota—the 
border point where planes come down 
and are hauled across the international 
boundary by tractors—the Extension 
Division located Superintendent A. W. 
Larson, an aviation enthusiast, if ever 
there was one. For years he and his 
pupils had studied planes at first hand. 
Sponsor of a nationwide hobby club in 
the building of models, he also flew the 
real planes at every opportunity. 
Already he had built one course for the 
North Dakota correspondence center. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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A WARM GREETING TO 
ALL OF OUR READERS 


To our old readers—Hiyah, fellows 
and girls; to our new readers—wel- 
come, friends. Last year the News 
struggled through several issues chang- 
ing dress and content as the editorial 
clerks and writers strove to build a 
paper that would serve the great army 
of correspondence pupils served by the 
University of Nebraska Extension Divi- 
sion. And we are still struggling as 
you can see by our new dress on this 
issue. 


And what is that job? It is to pub- 
lish a paper that will serve to unite 
our great body of students, our course 
writers and teachers, and your super- 
visors into one body. Obviously we 
can’t all meet in Assembly Hall or at 
a Pep Rally, but we can meet on the 
pages of the News. 


Our readers will notice the addition 
of new columns or departments, and 
we plan others. The life of these col- 
umns will depend upon your support 
and interest. That is, we don’t want to 
continue some department you don’t 
want and we want to include any new 
department you might feel would be of 
interest. Now in your home town if 
you have any news item or suggestion 
to make, you just ring up the editor 
of the paper and make your wants 
known. In the case of the News you 
will have to use a post card or letter. 
Let’s have a lot of them. 

If you have had experiences you feel 
would interest other pupils, mail a let- 
ter together with your photo to your 
teacher here at the Correspondence 
Center and we will try to print it. 


AN IDEA FOR PUPILS 
TAKING BUSINESS COURSES 

Our readers who are taking com- 
mercial subjects could probably im- 
prove their work and make it more 
interesting by organizing a high school 
commercial club. Make it a regular 
club with officers, by-laws, and a 
regular meeting date. 

Arrange to meet regularly once a 
month over an inexpensive meal. After 
the meal listen to speakers from the 
business section of your community. 
Your superintendent and the secretary 
of your local chamber of commerce or 
commercial club will help you organize 
and secure speakers. The aid society of 
a local church would probably help 
furnish the meal and meeting place for 
a reasonable fee per plate. 


Make Business Contacts 

The contacts you will make with the 
business men of your community will 
be of great assistance to you in orient- 
ing yourself in the business circles of 
your community and will be of help in 
furthering your business career. 

As a by-product of a high-school 
commercial club you will have some 
experience in organization, parliamen- 
tary procedure, and speaking before 
others. When you get out of school 
and on the job, this experience will help 
you. 

Just in case any of you have or- 
ganized or intend organizing such a 
club we want you to know the News 
would appreciate a letter telling us 
about your club, its officers and activ- 
ities. 


S. C. S. Story Wanted 


Elsewhere in this issue is a story 
about the Bruning, Nebraska, school 
and the pupils there who are taking 
work by supervised correspondence 
study. This story was made possible 
through the cooperation of Superin- 
tendent Willert and Supervisor Janet 
Jennings. The News wishes hereby to 
advertise for a similar story from some 
school outside Nebraska. We shall 
have a story, and your school some 
deserved publicity. 


Guidance for the Student 
(Continued from page 1) 
question as “What am I going to make 
of myself in this world?” you'll stand 
a much greater chance of obtaining 
helpful guidance from them than if 
you skip along from day to day with 
the I-don’t-care-for-the-future attitude. 


z 


So far so good. High school is def- 
initely a place where you should plan 
and train for the future—where you 
“can make hay while the sun shines.” 
Let me speak rather individually now, 


and show you how you can “make 
hay.” What I say may apply more or 
less directly to you, personally. 


There are those of you who at pres- 
ent live on the farm, and who intend 
to make farming your permanent 
occupation after high school. It is only 
reasonable that a large part of your 
high-school education be devoted to 
agriculture and its related studies. 
Possibly your school is not in a position 
to offer vocational agriculture in resi- 
dence instruction; perhaps it can offer 
only a very general agriculture course. 
Of course this will not be sufficient to 
prepare you for life as a farmer. Con- 
sult your teacher, then, about the 
arrangements which can be made for 
you to take specialized agricultural 
work through Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study. Don’t forget to look into 
the carpentry and shop-work courses, 
too. 


Then there are those of you who 
plan a business career; many of you 
work part time in a store already and 
plan to go into business for yourself 
someday. And many of you girls have 
your hearts set on secretarial work. 
Make high school contribute all it can 
for these ambitions! Register for the 
courses that will help you prepare for 
this business career. Make known your 
desires to your teachers! 


Supervised Correspondence Study 
offers courses in cooking, sewing, 
home economics, and home manage- 
ment for girls interested in homemak- 
ing; it offers courses in chemistry for 
girls who want to pursue work in 
nursing; courses in art for those with 
special talent; courses in mechanical 
drawing and advanced mathematics to 
prepare for a good start those who plan 
to study engineering in college; avia- 
tion instruction for the air-minded; 
automechanics, raido servicing, and 
Diesel engines for boys who are hap- 
piest in the repair shop. 


That you may “make hay while the 
sun shines,” plan to study those things 
in school which will be of the most 
use to you later. Make known your in- 
terests to your parents and teachers; 
their chief concern in life is your wel- 
fare, and they will do all they can to 
promote it. 


Bruning Pupils Take S. C. S. 


Reading left to right Maxine Carter, Evelyn Geiken, Reuben Lichti, Louis Kerl, Beth Apley, Violet Goodman, Betty 
Stetina, Eilen Duis, Roland Collison, Lois Bartels, Gale Merrill; inset above, Superintendent Willert; standing, Janet 
Jennings. 


VARIETY OF 
COURSES OFFERED 


Down at Bruning a wide awake 
board of education and progressive 
superintendent put their heads to- 
gether. Their high school comprises 
six grades. Four teachers give all in- 
struction. Students wanted to take and 
would benefit from subjects that could 
not be offered because of a limited bud- 
get. They investigated and tested 
Supervised Correspondence Study. To- 
day eleven students are taking short- 
hand, typing, chemistry, and home 
economics courses by correspondence. 
Superintendent Willert has assigned 
Janet Jennings as Supervisor of home 
economics and chemistry, while he 
oversees the commercial work. The 
board of education assumes the cost of 
each course. Everyone is highly pleased. 


Meet Your Bruning Classmates 


And how would the boys and girls 
who read the News like to meet their 
Bruning classmates? 

Louis Kerl a farm boy is taking 
Typing II. Hobby—the making of 
model airplanes, ships and cars. Beth 
Apley, a farm girl, is taking Typing II 
and Home Economics. She wants to 
be a stenographer. Maxine Carter, a 
town girl, is taking Typing II and 
plans to be a teacher. Lois Bartels, 
town girl, is taking shorthand and 
plans to be a stenographer. Roland 
Collison, a town boy, is taking Chem- 
istry. His hobby is model airplanes, 
and aviation his desired career. Gale 
Merrill, a farm boy, is taking Chem- 
istry. His hobby is collecting coins and 
his chosen career is aviation. Rueben 
Lichti, a farm boy, is also taking Chem- 
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istry, but he plans to be a teacher. 
Betty Stetina, a farm girl, is taking 
Home Economics and plans to be a 
beauty operator. Voilet Goodman, an- 
other farm girl, is taking Home 
Economics and wants to be an adver- 
tising artist. Evelyn Geiken, a farm 
girl, is also taking Home Economics 
and wants to be a teacher. Eileen Duis 
lives on a farm and is taking Clothing 
Construction; her hobby is embroidery. 


Out of over 2,500 high school pupils 
asked to indicate their vocational inter- 
ests, nearly 600 wanted to be salesmen. 
Between 1920 and 1930 the United 
States Census shows there was over a 
70 per cent increase in the number of 
salespeople employed. For those with 
selling ability, this still is one of the 
greatest fields open. 


As the Teachers See It 


BACK TO THE BOOKS 


Vacation is over. The little kids 
have put their shoes back on and are 
back at their desks in school. Necks 
and ears are again carefully scrutinized 
and we are told that some of the 
younger boys are returned to the family 
wash-stand for a repeat performance. 

The Fourth of July has been cele- 
brated, but there remain a few fire 
crackers which are reserved for special 
occasions. All of the county and state 
fairs have been visited, and the prizes 
have been taken home. The season 
when the 4-H Club members display 
their prowess and scrutinize every 
animal on the place during the judging 
contests has passed its peak and new 
materials are being planned for next 
year. The circus season too has moved 
on, and we can only reflect now on the 
money spent for lots and lots of silly 
little things. We wish that we had it 
back. 


STUDENTS WORK THROUGH- 
OUT THE SUMMER MONTHS 


But somehow, things are changed. 
For over three weeks now we have 
pushing our noses against the grind- 
stone. The reason is obvious, for dur- 
ing the last two days approximately 
two hundred registrations crossed our 
desks. In addition, there were a con- 
siderable number of folks who didn’t 
waste much time during the past sum- 
mer for there was an unusual number 
of lessons streaming in. So instead of 
having our usual opportunity to lang- 
uidly discuss the policies for the com- 
ing year, we had to work. You may 
be interested in knowing that period- 
ically your teachers get together and in- 
formally discuss each of you with 
special emphasis on such cases as 
“Mary hasn’t sent in any work for over 
two months, what can the matter be?” 
or “Bill is working too fast and there 
seems to be nothing that I can do to 
stop him,” then again, “Who is Junior? 
and where shall I send this lesson 
which has no name or other identifica- 
tion and no endorsement wrapper?” 
Well, we don’t know the answers but 
you folks out there do. 


J. H. Straka 


BULLETIN BOARD 


STUDENTS’ 
Are your pencils well sharpened? 
Have you studied your lessons? 
Have you all of your materials? 
What are we waiting for them? 
(—familiar isn’t it) 


We want to extend our welcome to 
those of you who are with us again 
and to the great numbers of new stu- 
dents who have joined us. To these 
new students we wish to stress some 
of our experiences so that the work will 
proceed more smoothly. 

Do not work too rapidly. Follow 
somewhat the time limits which are 
set forth in each unit of every course. 
This will help establish a schedule for 
your work. Credit in a course is not 
allowed if the course has been com- 
pleted in less than one month from the 
date on which your first lesson has 
been received at our office. Exceptions 
to this rule are made in the following 
cases: students not working for credit 
may work as rapidly as they wish; 
special permission may be given by the 
institution under whose directions the 
student is working. 

Mail your lessons as directed in your 
courses. When you are asked in your 
directions to enclose a set of Work 
Sheets in an endorsement wrapper, do 
not include any other part of the 
course. Enough endorsement wrappers 
are provided with your materials to 
take care of all mailings. More will be 
supplied upon request. Some of your 
courses may direct you to include the 
unit test with the exercises while others 
will direct you to take your test only 
after you have received a corrected 
lesson. These directions have been 
made to help make your work, as well 
as ours, easier. Therefore, you should 
hand your completed work to your 
supervisor for mailing as soon as you 
are directed to do so, and you may pro- 
cede with your work while waiting 
for the lesson to return. 

Try to understand why your teacher 
asks you to do certain things. When 
your corrected lessons have returned, 
study the comments and suggestions 
carefully. Are your grades satisfactory 
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to you? If not, you are permitted to 
have another try at them. Do you need 
to do some of your work over? If so, 
take care of it immediately. If you 
observe these things carefully, you will 
soon find that your work goes more 
easily. 

The endorsement wrappers. The in- 
formation dealing with matters impor- 
tant to our records are secured from 
the Enrorsement Wrapper. The de- 
tachable slips, your name, the name 
and address of your supervisor, and 
the accurate description of the con- 
tents of the wrapper prevents con- 
fusion of records. All trouble may be 
avoided by understanding these pur- 
poses clearly and observing the direc- 
tions given in each unit of your course. 


THOSE QUESTIONNAIRES 


In our next issue we hope to be able 
to include a page of pictures of some 
of our students. We hope too, that we 
may be able to include interesting bits 
of information regarding all students. 
However, all of this depends upon 
what we are able to learn about you. 
You are placed in the position of 
having to supply this information. We 
know that you may have some mixed 
feelings about all of this and we hope 
that when you see our questionnaire 
you will remember that you know 
yourself better than anyone else. Some 
of the questions are puzzlers we know, 
as we had to fill some out for students 
whose attitude was that, “information 
about teachers is as important to a stu- 
dent as it is the other way around.” 
We felt, after we answered our own 
questionnaire that what the student 
really had in mind was “What’s sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

We want your true self in these 
questionnaires. Don’t hide behind 
some false reason. For example, I 
bought an electric airplane for my 
nephew. When asked why I bought 
such an expensive toy, I answered that 
my nephew wanted it so badly that 
there wasn’t much of anything I could 
do about it. What I didn’t say was, 
that I saw the airplane first and I 
wanted it even worse than my nephew 
did. Therefore I took my nephew to 
the store and used his tremendous de- 
sire for it as a reason for getting it so 


that I could have a chance to play with 
it, (this is probably the reason why 
most toys are bought). Therefore, we 
want your real reasons in the question- 
naires instead of some tailor-made ones. 

The picture which we would like to 
get of you ought to be one in which 
your features can be readily distin- 
guished and a full view picture would 
be desirable. A snap shot is suitable 
and it should not be “posed.” Type 
of dress is of no importance, so work- 
ing clothes are all right, but don’t take 
a position in the picture somewhere on 
the horizon where we have to run you 
down with a microscope. Please return 
the questionnaires as soon as possible. 

Other pictures too, are desired. Of 
great’ value to us is a more complete 
knowledge of the conditions under 
which you are working. Therefore, 
any information by photograph and 
letter which tells us whether you are 
working at home, in a rural school or 
in the local high school would be 
greatly appreciated. 


FOR SUPERVISORS ONLY 


Many supervisors as well as students 
are having their first contact with cor- 
respondence work. The task of super- 
vision should be simple. Experience 
gained from handling about fifty col- 
lege freshmen in the writer’s office 
each year shows that much can be left 
for the student to do. 


The supervisor does not need to 
teach. We have found that students 
will do splendid work when they are 
encouraged rather than taught and 
when they must resort to their own in- 
itiative and share in the responsibilities 
of the work. 

Mailing of lessons. Do not allow 
lessons to accumulate. Especially is this 
true of language, mathematics and 
typing. If mailings are made only once 
a week, a bottle-neck is produced at 
the instructional end of the line, first 
because a lesson requires from one to 
two hours for correction, and second, 
after all of this time is taken it is to 
no avail because it is too late to help in 
the next lessons which are already on 
hand or will be on hand before the 
corrected lessons will get back to the 
student. 

Use of keys by students. Teach the 
student to use a key properly. The key 
should never be removed from the 
supervisors’ desk, and it should be used 
under the direction of the supervisor. 


Keep a record of lessons. The en- 
dorsement record slips are the means 
of keeping a record of the lessons. 
Keep all returned lessons filed in the 
student’s folder. Let the student see his 
lesson before it is filed away. 


| GETTING PERSONAL | 


Through the summer months we 
have received letters from many stu- 
dents. Most of these had transferred 
their energies to something substantial 
like physical labor, so of course, we 
heard lots about farming, ranching, 
telegraphing, clerking in stores and the 
like. The usual flow of interesting 
letters came from Chicagof Island, 
Alaska, from the Bolyan family. Law- 
rence is taking all his high school work 
by correspondence. He had a mishap 
last summer. While he was out on a 
prospecting trip with his father and 
uncle which necessitates negotiating 
mountains and wooded and _ rocky 
areas, Lawrence lost his footing. So he 
unexpectedly came down the mountain 
side and was finally stopped by crash- 
ing into a tree. After a thorough check- 
up it was found that his injuries in- 
cluded an all-over bruise, and a broken 
arm. Now a broken bone may be a 
serious thing for some families who 
raise a big rumpus and get doctors 
and ambulances running about. But 
not so with the Bolyans. Mrs. Bolyan 
splices bones like boy scouts splice rope. 
The doctor always arrives too late and 
has to OK the splendid job. Of course 
one gets proficient through practice 
and we understand that in Chicagof 
there are great opportunities for get- 
ting bones broken. 


Fell from a Horse 


There was another student mishap 
too, but the letter was so humorously 
written that I had to hold onions up to 
my eyes in order to register sympathy. 
Here is a portion of the letter so you 
can seeyfor yourself:\". =. .0. Due tora 
slight miscalculation I made a few days 
ago while riding a horse, I am at the 
time of writing, flat on my back. You 
see, it was my misfortune that the 
horse made a turn that I didn’t make, 
and therefore, we parted company at 
that critical juncture.. Result: dishes 
were reported rattling on pantry 
shelves for miles around. Thereupon, 
my trusty steed was immediately re- 
minded of the luscious qualities of the 
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grass on a certain hillside well outside 
my sphere of influence. .... Then 
the M.D. placed before me the indis- 
putable verdict of the X-ray—miscella- 
neous cracks in the pelvis—to bed, to 
bed, to bed, two, three weeks. Can’t 
straddle a horse for six more weeks. 
Such a life... .” Thus fared Ray- 
mond Brown of Agate, Nebraska. 


From South America 


We have received what Joan Tewks- 
bury of Ecuador, South America, calls a 
disreputable note. But it was interest- 
ing. Joan still prefers to live in Guate- 
mala. She writes, “... .glad to see 
this week over as the President has 
just been put into office with many 
festivities. We had a very interesting 
two-mornings last week visiting four 
old churches and their monasteries. 
Usually women aren’t allowed in the 
monasteries, but the Papal Nuntio man- 
aged it. Was there a crowd of Legation 
people, Mexicans, etc.! The churches 
were very interesting and they had some 
lovely old things in them. ...” Perhaps 
Joan you will tell us more later, and 
then perhaps we shall tell more later 
too. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
TO CONVENTION 


Mrs. Ruth Pike, associate editor of 
the University of Nebraska News 
showed us a railroad ticket a mile long 
(or almost) the other day. As National 
Employment Director of Gamma Al- 
pha Chi, a national advertising sorority, 
she will make an extensive report to 
the National Convention of the soror- 
ity, which meets in Pullman, Washing- 
ton, October 10-12. Mrs. Pike has pre- 
pared a handbook entitled “Getting 
That Job,” a bulletin designed to help 
girls who have training in advertising 
in applying for positions. The Lincoln 
chapter of Gamma Alpha Chi was or- 
ganized in 1926. Mrs. Pike is a charter 
member. 


Of the gainfully occupied persons in 
Nebraska, over 38 per cent are engaged 
in agriculture and about 6 per cent 
in clerical positions. 


Did you know that an average of 
35,000 pages of Supervised Correspond- 
ence Course material are being mimeo- 
graphed every day at the Nebraska 
University Extension Division and that 
the total some days reaches close to 
60,000 pages? 


THE HOBBY CLUB 


H. E. Woten 


Have you a hobby? Would you like 
to learn about some particular hobby? 
Are you interested in the other fellow’s 
hobby? Have you seen the magazine 
called “Hobbies” or do you listen to 
“Hobby Lobby?” This is the begin- 
ning to sound like the program “In- 
formation Please,” isn’t it? 

These are just a few of the questions 
I would like to ask you in regard to 
how you spend your leisure time. 

Now for some of the answers—the 
September issue of “Hobbies” lists 
articles on the following hobbies: dolls 
(don’t you laugh, Ralph), campaign 
memorabilia, buttons (and we don’t 
care who has them), songs, prints, 
silver (did you know Paul Revere was 
a famous silver smith?), glass, stamps, 
coins, Indian relics, firearms and 
books. Popular Mechanics for Septem- 
ber has a very interesting article by 


Dave Elman on “Cashing in on Hob- 
bies.” 


HOBBIES OF STUDENTS 


Here are some of the hobby interests 
reported to us in the past few months. 


Likes to Collect Souvenirs 


Betty Artz of Byron, Nebraska, likes 
to collect souvenirs because of the 
memories and would like to travel to 
Hawaii. This is where Tom Asbury 
is on duty aboard the U.S.S. Selfridge. 
Tom, whose home is in Kermit, West 
Virginia, likes to hunt and fish. Well, 
a sailor should have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to fish and there seems a very 
strong chance at present, that he might 
get a little hunting (with a six inch 
gun). 

Music and Photography 


Constance Benner, of Merrimack, 
New Hampshire, says she is able to 
express her feelings and emotions 
through music. Her brother, Blair, 
thinks photography will be a good 
background for future work in tele- 
vision. We think so too, Blair, so 
good luck to you. 


Boating and the Sea 


From an island off the coast of Alas- 
ka comes Lawrence Bolyan who says 
he likes boating and the sea. Lawrence 
recently suffered a broken arm while 


he was, as he says, “Tickling Mother 


Nature’s ribs,” (mountain climbing to 
you). 
Invention for Him 
William Coeur of Colusa, Ill., has 
selected the field of invention for a 
hobby, feeling that he might “stumble 
onto something profitable.” 
Photography 


From Salmon, Idaho, Maxine Cox 
writes that she thinks photography a 
very interesting hobby because of the 
wide and varied interests involved. Our 
popular supervisor, Mr. Straka, heartily 
agrees with Maxine, and he has gone 
in for color films with movie camera. 

Variety of Collections 


In our neighboring town of Colum- 
bus, Nebraska, lives Jack Dodendorf. 
His spare time interests are stamp 
collecting, insects, butterflies and pho- 
tography. The author of these notes 
agrees with Jack on each item and then 
goes on to collect coins and National 
Geographic magazines besides think- 
ing that there is nothing better than a 
fishing trip (unless it would be hunt- 
ing). 

Collecting Semi-Precious Stones 

Since the raise in the price of old 
gold there has been a marked increase 
in the activity in the semi-precious 
stones, due to so many of these beau- 
tiful bits of stone coming out of re- 
tirement mounted in old rings, brooches 
and pins. Also, the development of a 
portable, easily handled cutting 
machine for the amateur lapidary has 
done much toward this hobby more 
wide spread. 


“Famous American” Stamps 


Have you noticed the “Famous 
American” stamp series? There will 
thirty-five stamps in all, of which 
some twenty-eight have already made 
their appearance on our mail here at 
the Extension Division. Our hearty 
thanks to those who use these com- 
memorative stamps with which to send 
in their lessons. Occasionally some rare 
individual even puts on a block of four 
stamps. We put these stamps to a good 
use, as some of you may find out soon 
if you are interested. By the way, how 
many of the personages in the “Famous 
American” series can you identify? 
(American History teachers please take 
notice.) 
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Jefferson Nickels 

Have you been bitten by the hoard- 
ing “bug” in connection with the 
Jefferson Nickels? Many people have 
been misled by the groundless rumor 
that this issue of coins was to be, or 
had been called back by the Treasury 
Department because no flag staff was 
shown above Jefferson’s home, Monti- 
cello. To show the absurdity of this 
rumor, a coin dealer in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, recently put this sign in his 
show window “New Jefferson Nickels 
—4 cents each.” P.S.: To date none 
have been sold. 

If you have any news or questions 
on your hobby, address a letter or post 
card to the Hobby Editor, care of the 
News. 


AVIATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 1) 


This course, (revised), will be the 
first offered by the University Exten- 
sion Division. It deals with the funda- 
mentals of aeronautics and is designed 
to lead to understanding of how air- 
planes fly. It takes up the regulations 
the pilot must know and obey, the 
inspections and repairs he must be able 
to make. The student who completes 
the course will not know how to fly a 
plane, but he will be intelligent about 
planes. 

In August Superintendent Larson 
began work on a second course en- 
titled “Aviation Through Model Build- 
ing’—this time working with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The hobbyist may 
enjoy the fun of building models, but 
the underlying purpose is to teach the 
structure and mechanics of airplanes. 
At every step the small model stands 
for the full-size plane, and when the 
student has built models of various 
types, he will have learned how air- 
planes are put together. 

A third course to be offered in the 
aviation field is meteorology, the 
science of the weather. Almost as im- 
portant to the pilot as knowledge of 
his machine is ability to interpret 
weather conditions. Luckily Lucius 
W. Dye, formerly of the Extension 
Division, is now in the United States 
Weather Bureau. The Bureau has 
gladly consented to have him build a 
course in meteorology. 

These three basic courses are all well 
under way. The first has already been 
provided to several schools as an aid to 
their teachers. All will be available 
about December 1. 


‘SPECIAL F 


OR THE LADIES 


B. Marts 


The items in this space will be fem- 
inine exclusively. News and problems 
maculine absolutely can’t come in. 

As is indicated, this corner is to be 
devoted to those things which interest 
you girls. And when I say you girls, 
I mean just that; for it will be the 
things about which you write to us that 
will determine what you will eventually 
find here. We're asking for your sug- 
gestions and requests and more im- 
portant—your contributions. | Now 
what would you like to know? 


What College Girls Are Wearing 


We took a look around the campus 
this morning and saw something. 
Know what it was? Nearly every girl 
in sight was wearing some kind of 
blouse or sweater and skirt combina- 
tion. There were short skirts, and full 
skirts, velveteen, corduroy, wool, silk, 
knit, and any kind, but skirts. Jackets 
and even fulllength coats to match 
the skirts or corduroy seem to be ex- 
tremely popular. And all at once I 
wondered what could be the reason 
for such a universal style. Surely it 
isn’t because the magazines picture col- 
lege and high school girls sweatered 
and skirted. No, it’s actually because a 
blouse or sweater (or both) and skirt 
is about the most practical thing a busy 
girl can wear to school. I wonder if 
it wouldn’t be rather easy to make 
some pretty fetching outfits for oneself. 
About three years ago I bought a yard 
of goods and a pattern and in an hour 


my skirt was practically ready to wear, 
and all for a dollar. The skirt is still a 
very busy member of my wardrobe— 
believe it or not. Any one enthusiastic? 
We'd be glad to print here your ex- 
periences, tragic or comical, or just 
plain practical. 


Famous American Dishes 


I took a trip around the United 
States the other evening—a “see Ameri- 
can first” tour by means of food, no 
less! It was fascinating to talk about 
Boston baked beans and to see snow 
falling on Faneuil Hall and the Com- 
mons. Steamboats are gone from the 
Mississippi, but still up and down the 
river youll find catfish cooked so 
deliciously that it melts in your mouth. 
Then there’s the gumbo and the pra- 
lines that make quaint New Orleans 
so famous, and in the Southwest in 
perfect harmony with the bright hot 
days and the gaily-colored clothing are 
the fiery, tantalizing, delicious Mexican 
dishes. If you’re reading this imme- 
diately after lunch you may not be 
much interested in food; but one of 
our students makes a hobby of collect- 
ing unusual recipes. What’s nicer on 
cold winter evening than making 
candy, popping corn, or cooking up an 
oyster stew? Yum! Everyone of us 
who has ever cooked believes she has 
some special way of doing things that 
gives a certain extra flavor to a dish. 
And, incidentally, scrambled eggs isn’t 
so bad after an evening out skating. 


TAILOR-MADE S.0.S. COURSES 


(Continued from page 1) 
Requests for Courses 

From time to time into the main 
office of this Department came letters 
asking for various correspondence 
courses. A CCC camp wants to know 
whether the University can supply a 
course in Automobile Mechanics. A 
small school in the sand hills has a girl 
who wants to take shorthand and 
typing (they are not offered in her 
school). A boy from Lincoln has be- 
come crippled in an auto accident and 
cannot attend school for a year or 
more; he wants to take his regular 
year of study by correspondence. An- 
other student failed in English and 
would like to take a course in it dur- 
ing the summer so as to enter college 
in the fall. Supervised correspond- 


ence courses are built to fill these needs 
and others like them. This need is 
met in a large room in Andrews Hall 
on the University Campus. Out in the 
hall is a sign reading “University Ex- 
tension Division.” The room is filled 
with study and office tables, the clack- 
clack of typewriters and the smell of 
mimeograph ink. 
Where Courses Are Prepared 

Let’s step inside. Everyone seems 
busy. The course writers seated at the 
many study tables have books and 
papers laid before them. Some are 
checking manuscripts and others are 
in consultation. Over to our left is 
someone leaning forward in his swivel 
chair. He seems to be giving some 
suggestions to the person with whom 
he is talking. Yes, it is Dr. Fred T. 
Wilhelms. Dr. Wilhelms plays a very 
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important part in the building of high 
school correspondence courses. Per- 
haps you have noticed his name on 
your course as collaborator. 

Mr. Wilhelms (let’s drop the ““doc- 
tor”) was asked by the University 
nearly six years ago to supervise the 
construction of high school supervised 
correspondence courses. 

Mr. Wilhelms knows students, what 
makes their work interesting, and what 
bores them. He knows how to give life 
to a dry subject and make learning 
as easy and simple as possible. | 

Under Mr. Wilhelms are a number 
of course writers working in the high 
school field, each a specialist in his own 
subject. Whenever a new course is 
needed, the writer in that particular 
field is called into consultation. The 
general purpose and field of the course 
are discussed and recorded for future 
guidance. 


Search for Texts 


With this tentative plan before him, 
the writer begins an exhaustive search 
for the very best textbooks in the field. 
When the several best books have been 
examined by the writer, they are ex- 
amined by Mr. Wilhelms. Finally, the 
basic text or texts are chosen. The 
writer then draws up his detailed plans 
for the course and begins work on the 
first unit. All courses are written on 
the unit basis and must follow a gen- 
eral plan of structure. Within these 
bounds plan the writer has consider- 
ably liberty. 

When the course writer gets a unit 
prepared, he has it typed. Mr. Wil- 
helms criticizes it, makes suggestions 
and the unit goes back to the writer. 
Each course also goes through the 
hands of an editor. He removes gram- 
matical errors, and sees to uniformity 
of details. When pictures are needed 
to illustrate a course, they are prepared 
by staff artists, the photographer or a 
draftsman. 

Once the work of writing and edit- 
ing the course is completed, it is sent 
to the main office of Extension Division 
where it is stenciled for reproduction. 
Each stencil is proof-read, corrected 
when necessary, and the illustrations 
cemented in their proper place. The 
stencils then go to the mimeograph 
room. In the mimeograph room each 
sheet of the course is turned out in 
large quantities and compiled and 
bound just as you receive them. The 
completed courses are stored in a stock 
room until they go to the mailing room 
to be sent to you. 


Vv INCIDENTALLY, did you know that there 
are about 4,500 fatal accidents on farms each year? 
... and nearly half of them are due to careless 

A handling of machinery. 
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.... This statement came 
to this teacher’s mind and 
she used it to her advantage 
in class. 
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If an alert teacher can make statements like this, she can 
make her classroom instruction more dynamic. 

To pull facts from her mind, and use them to illustrate 
her remarks, this lady first referred to this handy teacher’s 
pamphlet. It gave her a rich supply of valuable facts from 
which it was easy to select those she needed. 


HERE’S AN EXAMPLE 


iar Supplementary Instructional Aids and 
A study of statistics shows that certain types 


of accidents are peculiarly common to the high Materials in Satety Education 


school age. It is the age when youth begins to |, Few Of THE SUBJECTS— 


face the real problems of environment. It is 


natural then to stress the prevention of these Some of the major topics discussed are: Safety in driving, in the 
accidents. A casual statement, SUCH AS THE school shop, and in the use of explosives—precautions on the farm, and 
ONE ABOVE, works in excellently with any in industry—and the avoidance of community fires. The material is 
class discussion. all presented in easy to read, easy to interpret form. 


NOTE: A general safety program 
is also outlined. A few of the sug- 
gestions given are: Student safety 


' University Extension Division 
patrols, health and safety clubs, or- 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Please send me (be sure to check which) 


ganized fire drills, orderly routines, 


and first aid prevention. 1 the following bulletins, postage prepaid: 


_] additional information about the following bulletins: 
Supplementary Instructional Aids and Materials in Safety Education @ 50c. 
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This University of Nebraska publica- pe 
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paper-bound in bulletin form and contains (Signed) (Position) 
about 150 pages of valuable material. 1 Accounts carried only with schools (not individuals) on orders signed by an authorized purch- ' 
Clip out this coupon and mail it now. ' asing agent. i 
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Can Just Anyone 
Succeed at Farming? 


Farming as a Business 
Requires Training 


If ever a belief needed “smacking in 
the teeth,” it is this one: “Farming is 
a lowly job.” This idea, responsible for 
sending many a farm youth on a wild- 
goose chase to the city, is too current 
among supposedly thinking people— 
people who will admit that agriculture 
is a basic industry, that we all depend 
upon the farmer, and then glibly go on 
to remark about someone: “Well, if he 
can’t do anything else, he can always 
farm.” They as much as say, “Why 
anyone can farm.” Do you believe 
that? Much more wisely would these 
individuals speak if they said “Anyone 
can try to farm—but he won’t succeed 
unless he knows how to farm.” 


Calls for Study and Training 


Knowing how to make of farming 
a profitable enterprise from the stand- 
point of pocketbook and happy life calls 
for study and training, either in school 
or “on your own hook”—years of it. 
You don’t learn how to farm well over- 
night any more than you learn how to 
become a good doctor, teacher, or store 
operator from sunrise to sunset. Oh, 
you don’t need a license or diploma to 
try farming. No one may prevent you 
from going at it blindly, but this will 
not make you a successful farmer. 

Sensibly, if you plan to farm, you 
need to take a long look ahead, think 
of sound principles that underlie farm 
life, and plan your efforts in order to 
fulfill the dreams you have had of 
right and fruitful economic living. 

High school is certainly time for you 
to begin taking this long look ahead, 
at your vocational target. If your 
school offers vocational agriculture, you 
are indeed fortunate. If it doesn’t, you 
are not lost. Take for instance the case 
of Gene. 

About a year ago I happened out to 
a friend’s farm during a hunting trip. 
Through an open door in the dairy 
barn, 15-year-old Gene hailed me. 
“Young fellow,” said I, with something 


(Continued on page 6) 


City Schools 
Use S. C. S. Courses 


Most teachers think of correspond- 
ence study only as an aid in enriching 
the offerings of the small school or for 
the student who lives in an isolated 
district. This is not true. Correspond- 
ence study has wide possibilities as a 
tool for increasing and extending the 
usefulness of education. 

Completing High School Work 

The Modified High School in Lin- 
coln with Miss Ona Wagner in charge 
is helping adults complete their high 
school work, and helping young people 
who have to work while trying to 
obtain a high school diploma. Miss 
Wagner with only one assistant is offer- 
ing a wide variety of subjects. When 
asked how they were able to offer so 
much, Miss Wagner said, “We use 
S. C. S. courses exclusively.” 

Trades and Industrial Work 

Mr. Glenn Dorsey is head of the 
Trades and Industrial work at Lincoln 
High School where they offer resident 
and apprentice training to high school 
students in various industrial and com- 
mercial lines. The apprentice trainees 
work in a business establishment part 
of the day and go to school at other 
hours. A city the size of Lincoln has 
a wide variety of businesses, and in 
many cases the school does not have 
enough students in a particular course 
to warrant a class being formed. Mr. 
Dorsey uses S. C. S. courses to fill in 
his program. 

Study Center and Visiting Teachers 

Miss Clarissa Delano, in charge of 
the Lincoln study center, Miss King, 
the visiting teacher, Mrs. Mae Hughes, 
the homebound teacher, and Mrs. De 
Lunger, in charge of adult homemak- 


ing courses, also uses S. C. S. courses 
in their work. 


Introducing Some 
New Courses 


While you were out on your vaca- 
tion, swimming and golfing and look- 
ing at waterfalls, we’ve been busy pre- 
paring some new courses for you. Here 
are a few of them. 

After many years of teaching high 
school and college students their math 
by mail. Miss Simpson felt she had 
seen about every error and trap into 
which a “math” student can fall. So, 
last year, she set to work to eliminate 
the danger spots in first-year algebra. 
Last month she finished her revision of 
Algebra Ix and IIx. 


Mrs. Johnson has been teaching us a 
great deal of “inside stuff’ about 
Caesar, this past year, as she’s been 
rewriting the Caesar course. The 
battle reports of modern nations aren’t 
the only ones, it seems, to be a little 
over-optimistic. When Caesar had met 
about three or four tribes and fought 
a few battles, he announced dramatic- 
ally that he had conquered all Gaul— 
and then spent the next four or five 
years making his announcement come 
true. Nothing like making the folks 
back home feel good! 


“Maybe it’s merely that we have un- 
usually good students,” says Mr. 
Crosby, “but the papers coming in on 
the revised Business Correspondence 
(English XXI-39) course are the best 


’ ”> 
I’ve ever-seen. 


Another English course that is find- 
ing a useful place in Language Usage 
(English XXXIx). Designed especially 
for students who have real trouble in 
using correct English, it hunts out each 
person’s peculiar weakness and then 
provides an abundance of corrective 
material. [Don’t take it, though, unless 
you have a genuine desire to improve 
your usage, for it puts responsibility on 
the student. 

Do you have electricity on your 
farm? Or do you plan to have it? May- 
be Electricity XIx would suit your 
needs. Lansing and Morrison have 
written a course in which every detail 
is presented in practical fashion. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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What Do You 
Think of the News? 


In the summer of 1929 two or three 
college professors and a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Nebraska de- 
cided to experiment, through the serv- 
ices of the University Extension Divi- 
sion, with correspondence instruction 
as a means of making more subjects 
available to small high schools, so that 
students in those schools will have an 
opportunity to study those subjects of 
most interest to them. During the fall 
and winter of 1929-30 fourteen high 
school students carried one correspond- 
ence course each, along with their other 
high school work. The results of this 
early experiment were none too satis- 
factory in many respects. However, it 
did make clear the fact that subjects 
could be added to the offerings of the 
small high school. The only require- 
ments were good correspondence 
courses, good teachers trained to teach 
through correspondence methods, and 
conscientious local supervision. 

From that early day to this, the pro- 
gram of supervised correspondence 
study has continued to expand gradu- 
ally and modestly. This year the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska will register more 
than two thousand Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study students and will 
supply more than twelve thousand 
courses to seven other state universities. 
These other correspondence centers of- 
fer to the students of their own state 
high schools the same service that our 
Extension Division offers to the stu- 
dents of Nebraska and to the states 
where similar centers are not in opera- 
tion. 

During the years since 1929, many 
ideas that help to hold the interest of 
a student in the supervised correspond- 


ence study have been tried out. One 
of these ideas has resulted in the prep- 
aration at regular intervals by corre- 
spondence teachers, a special edition of 
the University of Nebraska News in 
order to give registrants an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with their 
teachers at the center and with other 
supervised correspondence study  stu- 
dents. Four issues of this paper were 
published last spring. Some students 
who are again carrying correspondence 
courses this fall remember these first 
issues. However, many new students 
who are registered with us for the first 
time have received but one copy of this 
publication previous to this one. 

Last spring we had many comments 
from the readers of these special edi- 
tions. We should like to have com- 
ments not only from students again, 
but also from supervisors, superintend- 
ents, and principals who have made 
registration with us possible. Tell what 
we can do to improve the publication, 
how we can make it more interesting. 
Tell which part you like best and 
which part you like second best. If 
there are parts that you think should 
be discontinued or that are more or 
less uninteresting, point these out to us 
also. We want your frank opinion. 

Each special issue of the News costs 
the University considerable money and 
takes a great deal of the time and 
energy of supervised correspondence 
teachers. They are happy to do the 
work, and the University does not be- 
grudge the expense, if this new ven- 
ture in the field of correspondence in- 
struction—a publication for correspond- 
ence students—is worth the effort, 
time, and money. 

Eart T. Pratr 


Who’s Who in S.C.S. 


ADELINE ALDER, age 17, senior, 
Berkley, Michigan. Plans to attend the 
Franklin School in Philadelphia, Pen- 
nsylvania, and hopes to become a lab- 
oratory technician. Hobby is photogra- 
phy, also likes chemistry and floricul- 
ture. Says she is like most people 
“always thinking about what she would 
like to have happen to her.” 

MARIE AMERINE, age 16, senior, 
Penalosa, Kansas. Hopes to attend 
Pratt Junior College to study voice. 
Interested in music. Would go to Mon- 
tana first and then pack up and go to 
Egypt. Says she isn’t interesting,— 
questionnaire and photo don’t agree. 
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DELWYN ANDERSON, age 16, 
senior, Bristow, Nebraska. Diesel or 
electrical engineering or aviation pre- 
ferred as profession. Thanks for the 
picture. You will have to have another 
one taken as we are hanging on to 
the one we have now. 


BETH APLEY, age T6@isenue 
Bruning, Nebraska. Fine personality, 
very popular (we understand from 
certain sources). Hobby, collecting 
photographs; likes both popular and 
classical music. 

WILLIAM ARNOT, age 14, fresh- 
man, Merriman, Nebraska. Would go 
to University of Nebraska, College of 
Agriculture. Has traveled extensively 
and would go to Africa to study the 
savages and hunt big game. Collects 
stamps and likes the Philharmonic 
concerts. 

PEGGY BEATTIE, age 17); senior, 
reared in Washington. Will attend 
Washington State and study art and 
dramatics. Likes to dance, would like 
to go to Hawaii. Would spend that 
$100.00 for clothes, art supplies, trip, 
magazines, Hawaiian guitar, airplane 
ride and bet on a horse race, “(I’ve 
never done it yet)” she adds. 


JOHN MILTON BIRNIE, age 17, 
junior, Broken Bow, Nebraska. Likes 
ranching; hunting is a hobby which he 
would like to project into Canada in 
search of deer. “Questionnaire didn’t 
bother me at all.” Likes Philharmonic 
concerts. 

GUY BOONENBERG, age 17, 
senior, Grand Marais, Mich. No pic- 
ture. Likes a dance band, will go to 
college and take electrical engineering. 

EILA CADY, age 14, freshman, 
Merriman, Nebraska. Will go to Chad- 
ron Normal, will take up reporting. 
Likes fancy work and with the $100.00 
would buy beauty aids, clothes, and 
gadgets. 

MURIEL CORK, senior, Princeton, 
Ill. Would like to be a secretary. For 


traveling, would go to Alaska gecause — 


of the fun of living in the open. Col- 
lects stamps. 

ROGER DOYLE, age 16, jumian 
Ellsworth, Ill. Will attend the Illinois 
State Normal, is interested in teaching 
agriculture. Hobbies are sports. Ex- 
penses paid he’d go out west to some 
big cattle ranch. (Suggest you go in- 
to the sand hill region of Nebraska.) 

BOBBY EHLERS, age 15, junior, 
York, Nebr. Will go to York College, 
York, Nebraska. Wants to be a teacher. 
Likes the out-of-doors so of course 


would spend part of the $100.00 for 
a shotgun. 

LYLE EITEN, age 16, senior, Mal- 
den, Illinois. Popular music preferred, 
fishing and hunting a hobby, would 
like to visit national parks. 

ARLENE ENGELKEMEIER, age 
16, senior, Nehawka, Nebraska. Will 
enter University of Nebraska, Arts and 
Science. At present much interested in 
gardening and raising of poultry. En- 
joys horror pictures and historical ones. 
Arlene is an outstanding student. 

fox Ge FAIRHEAD, Jrs sage 715, 
junior, Merriman, Nebraska. Prefers 
ranching as the sand hills comprise one 
of the greatest cattle producing areas 
in the United States. (Not far from 
wrong either.) Likes Philharmonic 
concerts and says our questionnaire 1s— 
“Not so bad.” 

EVELYN E. GATES; age 16, senior, 
Gates, Nebraska. Plans to go to busi- 
ness college but likes home economics, 
especially sewing and fancy-work. 

VIOLA, Le HAGBERG, age 16, 
senior, Magnet, Nebraska. Superior 
rating, exceptional student, and regard- 
ing “if you have an extra snapshot we 
would like very much to see it” she 
says, “I don’t agree but [ll look 
around.” 

JEANICE HOLTZ, age 17, senior, 
Fairbury, Nebraska. Will attend Uni- 
versity of Nebraska to study for a busi- 
ness career. Very much interested in 
World War and listens to all newscasts 
about it. Plays a piano and prefers a 
good dance band. 

HELEN JENS, age 15, junior, By- 
ron, Nebraska. Likes office work and 
home economics, intends to go to He- 
bron Junior College. Interested in for- 
eign and national affairs and any kind 
of fast music. Would like to have 
teachers answer the questionnaires and 
send them to her. Good idea? 


ELMER KIEF, age 17, senior, Sky- 
komish, Washington. Hopes to attend 
Edison Vocation School, is interested in 
electrical engineering. Hobby is skiing 
—‘lots of snow up here.” Says he’d 
flip a coin to see what he’d do about 
that 15-page chapter. Where’s your 
picture? 

DON J. LEU, age 16, senior, Sky- 
komish, Washington. Intends to end 
up in the University of Washington 
and take up teaching of social sciences, 
shop, and coaching. Would spend a 
lot of time in sports. Likes a variety 
in his music, dislikes hillbilly and other 


cheap pictures, likes a well-acted play 
especially musical. 

KENNETH McGLASKEN, age 16, 
senior, Homer, Nebraska. Clever and 
thoughtful. Would be a skilled chem- 
ist. Philharmonic concert, popular and 
old time preferred. Would like to go 
to the Philippines due to the interna- 
tional implications. 

GALE MERRILL, age 17, senior, 
Bruning, Nebraska. Vocational agricul- 
ture and agricultural engineering at 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska. Likes the Philharmonic con- 
certs. (Don’t tell us that high school 
students don’t enjoy the best music, 
four out of five prefer the Philharmonic 
concert to other types of music.) 

CARMEN MORRIS, age 17, senior, 
Malden, Illinois. Unusual replies in 
questionnaire, likes dramatics music, 
would like to take up work of a so- 
cial welfare nature. (It’s really lots of 
fun and tremendously important). 


Thanks for the photograph. 


BILLY NERUD, age 12, freshman, 
Bayard, Nebraska. Collects Indian 
relics, stamps and rocks; would prefer 
to listen to a dance band; and would 
get a horse and gun for the $100.00 
he would spend in one week. 


JAMES PAINTER, age 17, senior, 
Geraldine, Montana. Likes popular 
music and plays B-flat baritone, So- 
prano Sax, C Melody Sax, harmonica, 
mandolin, cornet, and is learning to 
handle a clarinet. (Probably see you 
on Major Bowes’). Would like also to 
get a glimpse of the Grand Canyon. 


HARLAND PANKRATZ, age 16, 
senior, Henderson, Nebraska. Profes- 
sion preferred either Medicine or Agri- 
culture. Hobbies, good music, wood- 
working and 4-H work. 


ROSEMARY REEVES, age 14, 
sophomore, Sibley, Iowa. Outstanding 
student, rapid, comprehending reader, 
loves to read and wants to teach. No 
picture so don’t know what she looks 
like! 

JOHN F. SIMON, age 18, senior, 
Bancroft, Iowa. “I judge people by 
their talk, actions, companions, and 
ideas.” Popular music preferred, inter- 
ested in commercial art and diesel engi- 
neering. 

LILA LEE SMITH, age 17, senior, 
Goodland, Kansas. Aspires to be in 
opera, all her money would go in that 
direction, hobby same. Music choice is 
classical, will go to Lambert School of 
Music. Full of the joy of living. 
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CHARLES STAHLHUT, age 18, 
senior, Crete, Nebraska. “I enjoy any 
well acted show.” “Would spend 1 
hour a day to improve my appearance 
by 50 per cent. The $100.00 would go 
for clothes in one week.” 

HAROLD SUTTER, age 16, junior, 
Ellsworth, Illinois. Likes agriculture 
and sports. Not particular in his musi- 
cal tastes; in fact he doesn’t care for it. 
Would like to investigate the art of 
painting. Says he likes exciting movies, 
and if his expenses were paid, would 
go to Europe where the war is. 

REUBEN SWANSON, age 18, Bert- 
rand, Nebraska. “I like to talk and 
write.” A good student. (Better drop 
me a line. You ought to go to college, 
Reuben.) Journalism preferred. Likes 
glee club and Philharmonic concerts. 
Hobbies: stamp collecting and photo- 
graphy. Teaching in a rural school at 
present. (Send us your picture.) 

PULA “MARIE SWICK, age 17, 
junior, Gates, Nebraska. Would like 
to be a beauty operator (has practiced 
on friends.) Enjoyed the questionnaire, 
likes music, especially the dance band, 
frankly admits fondness for funny 
papers. (College prof likes them too.) 

CHARLES THIESEN, age 15, Ra- 
venna, Nebraska. Will attend Univer- 
sity of Nebraska for electrical engineer- 
ing. Prefers non-fiction reading mate- 
rial, and classical instrumental music. 
Would go to interior of Brazil (Me 
too). Hobbies: stamps and gardening. 
(Don’t forget that picture you prom- 
ised.) 

MAURICE VAN NOSTRAND, age 
15, junior, Benedict, Nebraska. Plans 
to take electrical engineering at Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. (Better take sec- 
ond-year algebra or you'll be in my 
power, ‘cause we take care of all stu- 
dents who have entrance deficiencies at 
the University of Nebraska.) Psssst! 
Where’s your picture? 

BETH VON STADE, age 17, junior, 
Wauneta, Nebraska. Would like to go 
to Alaska, likes sleighing and cold 
weather. (It must be lots of fun for 
you today, November 11, temperature 
13 above at Lincoln, snow, wind! and 
my fingers are almost  brittle—Ed.) 
Picture arrived O.K. Thanks. 

KATHRYN WATSON, age, 15, 
junior, Decatur, Nebraska. Profession 
either teaching or accounting. Don’t 
like pictures where actors continually 
“push” each other around. Prefers 
national Philharmonic programs. 

(Continued on page 5) 


GETTING PERSONAL 


Alaskan Utopia 
Chicagof, Alaska 
September 18, 1940 
Dear Mr. Stringer: 

That’s all for Mathematics IIx. 1 
surely enjoyed the work and am grate- 
ful to you for the help you gave me. 
Your corrections were always very 
clear. I am sure that I have learned 
much from the course. I have already 
sent for Geometry for my next year’s 
work, 

The weather up 
here has been very 
rainy lately. The 
soil here is rocky 
and on edge; that 
is the reason why 
the country does 
not flood.. The 
only damage rain 
does here is; after 
a rainy spell there 
are apt to be land- 
slides in this rough 
country. These slides sometimes dam- 
age camps and have killed men. 

Some fine vegetables are raised in 
Alaska—celery, cabbage, lettuce, car- 
rots, turnips, etc. However, most of 
the food for Alaskans is imported from 
the states. The reason for this is that 
the country is unsuited for easy culti- 
vation. It is cheaper to import food 
than to blast stumps and prepare soil 
for gardens. 

By the way some people here have 
never seen a grain of wheat. Would 
you send me some, please! I would like 
to show a friend what wheat looks 
like, and I want to plant some to see if 
it will mature in this damp climate. 
Perhaps I can send some little thing 
from here the might be of interest to 
you. 

The hunting season has opened here, 
and we are having a lot of fun hunt- 
ing. I wish you were up here to go 
bear hunting with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Laurence BoLyan 


Laurence Bolyan 


Rural Teacher 


Bertrand, Nebraska 
October 1, 1940 
Dear Teacher: 
Thank you for writing to me. I 
never expected my professor in this 
correspondence course would do that, 


but now I know that the ones who 
correct my papers do have an interest 
in me. 

Last spring I 
graduated from 
the high school in 
Bertrand. But | 
am still in school, 
for now I’m a 
school teacher in 
a one room rural 
school. 

Next, year I in- 
tend to continue 
my education in 
college, and that 
is one of the rea- 
sons I am taking this Latin course. 
There are only four pupils in my school, 
so you see I have some extra time in 
which to do extra work. 

The farm is my home; I was born 
there and still live on that same farm. 
Our farm is only two miles north of 
town. It is situated in the Tri-County 
watershed so we will soon be enjoying 
the benefits of irrigation. 

Thanking you again for writing, 

I remain, 
(Signed) Reusen Swanson 


Reuben Swanson 


Sunflower Girl 


Goodland, Kansas 
October 10, 1940 
Dear Teacher: 

I received my Latin response during 
my fifth hour Library. You mentioned 
some suggestions you would like to 
give me concerning the course. As I 
spend from two to two and a half 
hours a day at 
home on my Latin 
course, during the 
week. I am really 
very interested in 
my returns and my 
criticisms. How- 
ever, over) the 
week-end I spend 
at least seven to 
eight hours at 
home. This may 
seem very unrea- 
sonable, but I as- 
sure you I don’t think any poor results 
will come from earnest study as you 
probably know. I really like Latin, and 
I want it for my own good not especi- 
ally a high grade. 

My other subjects besides Latin are: 
American history, biology and public 
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Lela Smith 


speaking. I’ve rather let my other sub- 
jects slide with my Latin but I hope I 
can master it with less time in the near 
future. Besides my subjects and school 
activities I work on Saturdays in a 
variety store. I belong to the church 
choir, Job’s Daughters and Farm 
Bureau chorus. 

This summer I worked steady for my 
father. I spent some time on my Latin 
this summer, also. I have two other 
sisters, Polly, a junior, and Pat, a 
freshie in Denver University on a two 
year scholarship. I am really proud of 
both of them. 

I hope this answers your kind re- 
quest, Mr. Kelso, and lots of success 
in your instructing. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Lira Lee Smirx 


We Are Satisfied 


Plymouth, Nebr. 
November 4, 1940 
Dear lNeacher: 

I have received my questionaire some 
time ago, and I have already returned 
it. I am sorry to say, however, that at 
that time I had no 
photograph to send 
to you as you have 
requested. In the 
meantime, I have 
received some from 
my sister. The one 
taken in the fall of 
1938, and the other 
was taken in our 
living room in the 
summer of 1939. 
My features are 
not as distinct as 
they might be, but it is all I can do for 
you. 

There is only one other person, a 
senior, besides myself taking an exten- 
sion course in high school. This is my 
first course I have ever taken in this 
manner. May I say here, that I feel as 
if I were receiving individual help. 

May I thank you for my new sheet 
that I have just received. I really en- 
joyed reading it. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Hripa Freese 

Miss Freese is working on Mathe- 
matics Xx, which is a course in ad- 
vanced algebra. (Ed.) 


Ranch Life 


Kennedy, Nebraska 
Dear Language Teacher: 
I am always glad to get a good letter. 
(Continued on page 5) 


Hilda Freese 


GETTING PERSONAL 
(Continued from page 1) 


I never liked to write letters very well 
though, but it is the best I suppose. 

One really wouldn't have much 
trouble to keep from getting lost. Most 
generally the valleys run east and west, 
that is, in this part of the sand hills. 

We raise fine Hereford cattle. There 

are very few farms in this country. 
Some were tried but failed. They blow 
over to the neighbors one year, the 
next blow back. Some ranches raise 
black Angus cattle. We run about 70 
horses most of the time; however, we 
have about 53 now. 
‘ We ride horseback to school. I 
don’t know what I would do with 750 
schoolmates. I would be lost. The 
most I’ve had are eleven. 

Our nearest neighbors live about four 
miles northeast of us, and others about 
three miles west, up the Bordman, the 
valley (which is a creek) we live in. 

We play a few games. Our pastime 
is listening to the radio, visiting the 
neighbors and reading. In the sum- 
mer time the neighborhood has a base- 
ball team and plays other such teams. 
I’ve never seen a football game, but I 
shall, I hope. I’ve played croquet but 
twice. There are only four pupils in 
school, two of which are girls. We have 
a football but can’t use it. The only 
games we play are such as small chil- 
dren would play. We can race our 
horses, but we should not and don’t 
often. 

Its beginning to get cold. The leaves 
on the trees and brush are about gone 
now. Winter will soon be here. 

Yours truly, 
Catvin RAvENSCROFT 


Nebraska Cowboy 
Ellsworth, Nebraska 
October 28, 1940 
Dear Mr. Kelso: 

I have not written you until now be- 
cause I was wait- 
ing to send some 
Latin papers. 

I am enclosing 
a snapshot of my- 
self which doesn’t 
look very good but 
looks like me. 

I live on a ranch 
north of  Ells- 
worth. We lease 
our place. We own 
about eighty cattle, 
but because there 
is not much hay and because there was 


Jack Sowards 


not much rain, we will have to sell 
about twenty-five cattle. I belong to 
the Christian church. I have a dog 
named Paddy. 

Where I live we skate and toboggan 
for sport. I like Latin but would 
rather have one of the branches of 
science for a profession. 

Will you please write, sending me a 
snap-shot of you and your family? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jack Sowarps 


Pride of the Northwest 


Among those graduated from Mason 
City High School, Washington, in 
June of 1940 was Miss Belva Tipps. 
A post-graduate student, she is now 
continuing her education by corre- 
spondence from the University of 
Nebraska where she is taking a course 
in effective busi- 
ness — correspond- 
ence. Later, she = 
plans to go on to 
business college. 
Her ambition is to 
write and ‘to be 
either a court-sten- 
ographer or secre- 
tary to a lawyer. 
She is setting a 
standard of schol- 
astic attainment, 
98 to 100 being her average grades. 
Bleva, however, is not the “book-worm” 
type of student. She reads extensively 
in the field of fiction, loves to dance, 
collects book matches as a hobby, gives 
vent to her ambition as a story writer, 
and would rather listen to “a good 
dance band” than a national philhar- 
monic concert any day. 

We would like to hear from you in 
person, and this is what we would like 
you to do: Since you live close to the 
Grand Coulee Dam, why not sit down 
and tell us all you can about it? We 
understand: that the whole city of 
Coulee is to be moved out of the valley. 
Why not try to give us a mental picture 
of this vast undertaking, explaining 
some of the many points of interest? 


Belva Tipps 


Auctioneer is 
S. C. S. Student 

There are quite a few adults taking 
S.C. S. courses. Mr. S. G. Wambaugh, 
young auctioneer of Alliance, Nebraska 
is one of the younger men of this 
group. 

Mr. Wambaugh is taking courses in 
practical salesmanship and commercial 
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law to aid him in his vocation. He 
plays five musical instruments, and the 
United States Navy Band is his favorite 
band. 

When Mr. Wambaugh filled out the 
questionnaire, which is sent to all stu- 
dents as a matter of routine, he added 
clever labels to all of the cartoons that 
line the sides of each sheet. The teach- 
ers here at the Correspondence Cen- 
ter have enjoyed them immensely. Let’s 
hear from you again, Mr. Wambaugh. 


WHO’S WHO IN S.C. 


(Continued from page 3) 


JIMMY WOODSON, age 18, Pena- 
losa, Kansas. Will attend Manhattan 
State College, for engineering. Hobby: 
radio experimenting and repair. Plays 
a violine and likes a good dance band. 


DARREL WYLAND, age 13, fresh- 
man, Alliance, Nebraska. Prefers 
national Philharmonic concert music. 
Collects arrow-heads and __ stamps. 
Would read a difficult 15-page lesson 
“again and again.” 


SOME NEW COURSES 


(Continued from page 1) 


Mr. Graham, whose agriculture 
courses many of you have used, is now 
working on a course in Entomology. 
He says he is still in the “ag” field, 
though, for nobody has quite such a 
Vital interest’ in wall ‘the bugs’ “as’ a 
farmer does. The course will be ready 
at the second semester. 

Speaking of bugs, if you like them 
mixed with bigger animals, here’s 
news: A new edition of Biology 
(Science Vx and VIx) is in use for-the 
first time this year. We are inclined to 
guess it may be a bit stiff for anyone 
who doesn’t have something of the 
scientist in his blood, but it’s going to 
be real intellectual fun for the person 
who likes nature and wishes to know 
more about it. 

And that reminds us of another 
science: We've had Superintendent 
Rogers of Stella, Nebraska, adding 
some touches to the physics courses 
(Science IXx and Xx). Already very 
successful for several years, these 
courses should have a lively fascination 
for the young Tom Edisons every- 
where. It’s fun building courses like 
this one; we don’t need to hold out 
sugar-coated bait to students who “take 
them because they have to.” 


THE HOBBY CLUB 


H. E. Woten 


As a general rule, hobbies are divided 
into two classifications: the creative and 
collecting. Those whose delight it is to 
make something, be it a cake, a doll, 
or just a mess would be creating some- 
thing. Those who find greater en- 
joyment in gathering together the 
things someone else has created are the 
collectors (and their name is legion). 


One authority has said that every- 
thing movable is being collected. The 
old locomotives used in the picture 
“Union Pacific” came from private col- 
lections in the West. There are several 
persons who collect old autos, some of 
them having as many as a dozen differ- 
ent makes and models. 


Figure This One Out 


How would you like to carry a silver 
dollar from Siam in your pocket? It 
just weighs two and a half pounds and 
is worth about $40 in our own money. 
How many dimes laid edge to edge 
does it take to extend a foot? Make 
your estimate before you measure a 
dime or go to the bank for a handful. 
You will be surprised, too, I think. 


A Great Profit From Collectors 


Did you know that the Post Office 
Department maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C., for the exclusive 
use of stamp collectors all over the 
country? Ask your local postmaster 
about the matter. This office is called 
the Philatelic Agency, and the monthly 
sale of stamps is usually well in excess 
of, $150,000. This returns the govern- 
ment a neat profit, as the majority of 
the stamps thus sold will never be used 
for postal purposes. 


Developing A New Hobby 


Ye scribe is beginning to develop a 
new hobby. This is collecting and 
studying the questionnaires returned 
to the Department by our own corres- 
pondence students. Many of you real- 
ize the importance of these questions 
and answers. The pictures we ask for 
sometimes tell the whole story at a 
glance. That is why we are always dis- 
appointed when the picture is not en- 
closed or sent in later. 

Here are a few items gleaned from 
recent reports: Ellsworth Brown, of 
Cheny, Washington, likes to travel, so 
he collects road maps. Evelyn Colson 


lives in Scottsbluff, Nebraska, and is 
one of a number of match cover fans 
among the group. From Byron, Ne- 
braska, Ardeth Davidson writes that 
she collects paper dolls, as she likes to 
study the styles of clothing, Rose 
Kearns writes from Rushville, Nebras- 
ka, to say she is interested in salt and 
pepper shakers. Connie Ahern of Es- 
panola, Washington, likes to draw as 
well as collect stamps and match coy- 
ers. 


Darrel Wyland of Alliance, Nebras- 
ka, says that collecting arrowheads can 
be both fascinating and_ profitable. 
Darrel is taking all his work with us, 
so I’m looking forward to some inter- 
esting lessons in Science III-x. Royce 
Schramm lives near Early, Iowa, and is 
hunting for old coins. So am I, Royce! 
Myra Burmeister of Ft. Calhoun, Ne- 
braska, collects snapshots of her friends, 
while Roland Brueber of Byron, Ne- 
braska, likes advertising pencils. 

Charles Thiesen of Ravenna, Nebras- 
ka, says, “Stamps for fun—gardening 
for fun and profit.” Peggy Beattie of 
Reardon, Washington, lists drawing, 
painting and scrapbooks. Flora Jean 
Basse. of Harrison, Nebraska, believes 
that everyone should know how to sew. 


Catalogues For Collectors 


For the benefit of collectors of all 
kinds—there are catalogues and maga- 
zines on nearly any subject of inter- 
est. A good example is the standard 
catalogue of postage stamps of the 
world. This volume is published by 
Scott Publications, Inc. at 1 West 47th 
St., New York, N. Y. The standard 
prive list of stamps is issued by Stanley 
Gibbons, Inc. at 38 S. Park Row, New 
Or eNews ys 

For collectors of United States coins, 
a very handy book is Burt’s U. S. Coin 
Book. This little volume is published 
by Blue Ribbon Books, Inc. in New 
York. 


In our last issue (dated October 16) 
you were invited to write the Hobby 
Editor if you had any questions or bits 
of interesting news. Let me enlarge 
this idea. I do not claim to be Professor 
Quiz (nor even his helper), but I’ll do 
my best to answer any questions you 
care to ask. 
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FARMING REQUIRES TRAINING 
(Continued from page 1) 


of a twinkle in my eye. “I’m the new 
truant officer. Why aren’t you in 
school ?” 


Laboratory in the Barn 


“I am in school,” came back Gene 
with another twinkle. “Yes sir-reee.” 
He pointed to a tank of dairy ration he 
was preparing, evidently for the herd 
of big-barreled Holsteins I had noticed 
in the pasture as I drove up to the 
house. 

“This is project day for me in agri- 
culture,” he said “I’m as good as in 
school. You see, this is laboratory work 
laboratory work at home where 
I’ve got the real stuff to work with. 


“T’m taking a supervised correspond- 
ence course in Feeding Farm Animals 
and I plan to take several more.” 

Later in the day when I met the 
superintendent of the local school as I 
stopped for gasoline, I spoke of Gene 
and his work. 

“Our school is very small, and we 
can’t have a teacher of Vocational Agri- 
culture but supervised correspondence 
courses saved the day for us.” He 
spoke with rare enthusiasm. “It’s a 
honey of a program. The courses are 
designed to point out practical, econom- 
ical methods of making the improve- 
ments so sorely needed in farming and 
farm life today—improvements in pro- 
duction, sensible consumption, and 
happier living. And as a carpenter in 
our neighborhood used to say about 
any improvements he suggested, “They 
won't cost you much either.’ ” 


Member of Judging Team 


Back on the job a few days later a 
letter came to our desk from Dale Des- 
pain away out in the state of Wash- 
ington. Dale is a 4-H club member 
and writes: 

“Our 4-H club has a judging team of 
which I am a member. We have 
judged at three shows this year. In the 
Spokane Show we were second in three 
different states. When we judged at 
the State Fair we won, and we won at 
the Pacific International Livestock 
Show, which consists of five different 
states; now we get to go to the Chicago 
Show with all our expenses paid.” 

My hat is off to this lad, and it’s off 
to you, too—for any sincere effort you 
may make toward a successful agricul- 
tural career. 


SPECIAL FOR THE LADIES 


B. Marts 


If you feel that you must borrow, 
Please abstain until tomorrow. 
Lest the “lend me” in your tone 
Help you find yourself—alone. 


Tsk, tsk! We're downright dis- 
appointed in you! It would have been 
so easy, too, for you to write a line or 
two on a piece of paper and slip it into 
one of your lessons. Anyway, if we can 
manage to keep from tripping over our 
lower lip on the way to a typewriter, 
well brush the tears away and begin 
all over again. 


Borrowers Are Nuisances 


We did have a question from one of 
our girls. (There are rays of sunshine 
in the world!) It’s a question of man- 
ners, and would have made great-aunt 
Cynthia hold up her mitted hands in 
consternation and horror. Well, to get 
to what we're talking about—“what 
would you do about chronic borrow- 
ers?” You all know them, these Min- 
nie the Moochers. Just as you snugly 
pat your curls into place with one hand 
and smooth the perfectly ducky pleats 
in your new blue dress with the other, 
about five minutes before your current 
hero is due on the front step, in dashes 
Flora the Fluff with, “Ooh, darling, 
I’ve just got to borrow that sweet blue 
hat of yours! Oh, here it is!” And 
smashing it over one eye out she 


dashes, thrilling, “Thanks!” 


What’s to do? There’s no time to 
don an entirely new ensemble; for 
you're one of those conscientious ones 
who has been drilled on the virtues 
of punctuality until it’s almost a fetish 
—and anyway, you know Bob abhors 
waiting—so there you are with 
last year’s old brown beret. It isn’t 
always, of course, that the situation is 
so crucial. Sometimes instead, it’s just 
a casual and off-hand request for an 
article about which you personally 
happen to feel not at all casual. For 
instance, there’s the particular pal who 
eyes herself critically in the mirror and 
says, “Oh, Janie, let me use your comb 
a minute, my hair looks simply awful!” 
Now, in spite of the fact that you love 
the girl dearly and she’s a bosom com- 
panion and all that, it may very well 
be that you like to reserve your comb 
for your own particular use. The same 


holds true of such things as compacts 
and other purely personal et cetera. 


Now the role of the villaness neither 
fits me particularly well nor holds any 
especial appeal, but since I’ve been 
asked I can only glower self right- 
eously, and, like George Washington, 
refuse to tell a lie. My reaction to ex- 
cessive and unreasonable borrowers is 
that they are an unmitigated nuisance, 
and that it would be well for the world 
if they were abolished off the face of 
it—by fair means if possible, if not, by 
foul. In other words, girls, don’t be a 
moocher and a nuisance. You'll soon 
find yourself inquiring feverishly 
“What’s the matter with me?” and per- 
using avidly How to Win Friends and 
Influence People. 


We Are All Borrowers 


I don’t mean to imply that refraining 
from borrowing is going to make you 
popularity queen, but it is on such 
things that personality and character 
are built. Take stock for a minute. We 
all have to borrow now and then, but 
do you borrow to excess? Isn’t it true 
that carelessness is the cause of most 
borrowing? It’s not a bad idea to get 
organized so that you’re never at a loss 
for what you may happen to need at 
any moment. In fact, it’s so very easy 
that it seems a little simple to let your- 
self in for so much trouble unneces- 
sarily just for the lack of a little 
thought. Incidentally, this organization 
business is one of my pet theories. I’d 
be glad to go on about it for a long, 
long while if you'll just give me a little 
encouragement—you know, like the 
fellow who brought his piano along to 
the party just in case someone should 
ask him to play. Surely after that 
broad hint you won’t let me down? 

In spite of my rather breezy attitude, 
I don’t want to minimize the import- 
ance of this discussion. It’s a big prob- 
lem in the life of any one, and espe- 
cially for those of us who like to be 
good sports and get along well with 
our associates. There are two things 
that will put a stop to the problem: 
Don’t ever borrow unless it’s absolutely 
necessary, and make it a point not to 
lend anything—except when you can 
see that the borrower really “needs a 


friend.” 


BOOK REVIEW 
Florence M. Johnson 


Let’s read books and go places. No 
doubt you’ve read Grapes of Wrath and 
gone to California with the “Okies’”— 
and you've read Old Jules and learned 
of men’s experiments in settling the 
sand hill country of Nebraska. (If you 
haven’t read them, you ought to.) 
You learned from these books that 
sometimes Nature is a sour step- 
mother at best—not the loving mother 
that the school readers of your great 
grandmothers used to call her. 

Dust Bowl Classic 

A book has been written by Paul 
B. Sears, about man’s use of natural 
resources. It is called Deserts on the 
March and treats of a scientific subject 
in an entertaining style. Perhaps in- 
stead of joining our brothers across the 
Atlantic in the biggest, most destruc- 
tive war in man’s existence, it might be 
wise to look calmly at some cold facts 
about the nature of the tiny speck of 
universe that is harboring us and toler- 
ating for a while, our neighborhood 
spats and fireworks. Mr. Sears has pre- 
sented his story in a most moving and 
startling way. Through thousands of 
centuries the Chinese race learned that 
the utmost frugality in the use of soil 
and natural resources is necessary to 
keep soul and body together. In 160 
years the American people have been 
running through their patrimony at an 
alarming rate. 

Animals Old and New 

Besides Deserts on the March, you 
might enjoy two attractive books, one 
about animals and one about fossils. 
The first of these is Animals on the 
March, by W. Maxwell Reed and Jean- 
nette M. Lucas (Harcourt, Brace). In 
this unusual animal book, climate and 
geography are treated as characters in 
the story of the rise and fall of animals 
that have inhabited the earth since pre- 
historic times. 

Life Long Ago, the Story of Fossils, 
by Carroll Lane Fenton, the second of 
these books, (Reynal and Hitchcock) 
will bring to life for you, plants, in- 
sects, trees, animals in such an exciting 
way that you'll just have to go out 
fossil hunting for yourself. 


Mr. Earl T. Platt announces that 
from July 1, 1940 to Oct. 1, 1940 regis- 
trations for supervised courses show a 
27 per cent gain over the same period 
last year. 


ARE THE SHELVES OF YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
FULL OF RAGGED LOOKING BOOKS .......°2 


= 


You Can Make Them Look Brand New 
For Only a Few Cents Apiece 


You can restore your old dilapidated books to nearly their original 
newness. It is a simple job. And old rebound book will often save the 
price of a new one, and cut down your book-buying expense. 


LET THE STUDENTS DO THE WORK 


Why not pick out all your books that are falling apatt? Turn them over 
to one of your teachers who can work a few exercises in bookbinding into 
his classwork. Let that class under the teacher’s direction rebind and repair 
them. Then return them to the shelves of your library, fresh and new. 


BOOKBINDING 


(A TEACHERS HANDBOOK) 
by Witt1am Wo re, M.A. 


A HANDY HANDBOOK .... 


This handbook shows the techniques and methods of book- 
binding. It tells how to repair and clean all parts of a book. 
It shows how to replace covers and how to tighten up the 
binding. It explains how to repair and replace leaves. Nearly 
every procedure is illustrated. 


' University Extension Division 
: Lincoln, Nebraska 
1 Please send me: 


(Signed) 


1 Accounts carried only with schools (not individuals) on orders signed by an authorized purch- | 


' asing agent. 
; DO NOT SEND STAMPS 


This book shows how to protect the various parts of books, 
how to eliminate contagious germs from the pages, methods 
of sewing and glueing various parts, ways to fix broken fly 
leaves, the proper manner to put on new cloth, how to press a 
book back into shape, and a multitude of other suggestions 
and instructions. 


This handbook contains 125 pages, every 
bit of it practical, easy-to-read, interesting 
material. Size 8%x11”, heavy paper bind- 
ing, mimeographed. Price, 75c. Clip the en- 
closed coupon, paste it on a postcard, and 
mail it today for your school’s copy of 

BOOKBINDING by William Wolfe. 
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Business Review Edition, prepared by the Department of Business Research, College of Business Administration 


Nebraska Business Hits Ten Year Peak In 1940 
1941 Promises Further Rise 


TWELVE YEARS OF NEBRASKA BUSINESS Ness business activity in 1940 surpassed 
TS ee aeeA a eh the 1937 peak and reached the highest point 
since 1930, according to the general business index 
of the University’s Department of Business Re- 
search. The chart shows this index and seven 
other indicators of the state’s business for each 
year since “the good old days” of 1929. The 1940 
level (partly estimated) is marked on the right- 
hand end of each curve as a percentage of the 
average of the five years 1935 to 1939. This may be 
compared with the other peaks reached during the 
past 12 years. The curves are plotted on a “ratio” 
scale to make them comparable; that is, two 
curves moving up or down with the same slope 
have the same rate of increase or decrease. The 
scale of the last four curves, however, is reduced 
by half because of their wide swings. 

All eight indicators reflect Nebraska’s two busi- 
ness cycles since 1929: first, the sharp drop from 
1929 to 1933, then a partial recovery until 1936 or 
1937, next a short drop in 1938, and finally another 
comeback which is still in progress. 

Checks Cashed (curve 2) represent the total 
value of all business transactions that are paid for 
by bank check. These business payments follow 
the ups and downs of general trade, but in 1940 
failed to surpass the 1937 peak, perhaps because of 


ang ari ee a higher service charges in banks. 
Electric Output (curve 3) zoomed to an all-time 
peak in 1940, marking higher standards of living 
UZ. for most of the state’s people through more elec- 


trical equipment and more power in industry. 
Post Office Income (curve 4) reflects the number 


NEW a nates SALES 1 
of commercial transactions carried on by mail as 
well as direct mail advertising and parcel post 
shipments. Post offices in 1940 had their biggest 
year since 1930. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION par Farm Income (curve 5) is the backbone of the 
state’s prosperity. These figures, however, do not 
show costs of farming. Farm income hit bottom 
in 1932 and reached a recovery peak in 1936, both 
turning points preceding those of general business. 
1940 income is the best since 1931 except for 1936 
which was inflated by forced marketings due to 
drouth. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 (933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
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University Extension Division 
The University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


minaniiihie: Hank and Please send me without charge the monthly Business Review 
mail if you wish to re- Edition of the University of Nebraska News. 

ceive future pone oe the 
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Please Fill Out Other Side Also. 


Farm Prices (curve 6) are well above depression 
levels but still below the 1935-38 peak resulting 
from the 1934 and 1936 drouths. 

New Automobile Sales (curve 7) gained in both 
1939 and 1940 but still continue below the peak of 
1935-37. 

Building Construction (curve 8) is another very 
sensitive indicator of people’s income and their 
willingness to make long-term commitments. 
Building in 1940 continued at the high rate of 1939 
and, unlike car sales, not only surpassed the 1937 
peak but even reached the boom level of 1929. 


NEBRASKA BUSINESS IN 1940 
COMPARED WITH 1939 
DECREASE INCREASE 
~5% O% +5% +10% 
FARM INCOME 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


ELECTRIC OUTPUT 
MEAT PACKING 

NEW AUTOMOBILE SALES 
PAY ROLLS 

GENERAL BUSINESS 
FARM PRICES 
EMPLOYMENT 

CHECKS CASHED 

POST OFFICE INCOME 
RETAIL SALES 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Nebraska's Business Record in 1940 (partly esti- 
mated) is-compared with 1939 in the above chart. 
Bars extending to the right indicate gains over 
last year, while those going left show losses. The 
types of business that gained most are placed at 
the top. 

Farm Income made the best showing, with a rise 
of 13 per cent over 1939. This was due to gains in 
livestock receipts and in government payments. 
Income from crops alone declined 8 per cent from 
last year. 

Life Insurance Sales increased 12 per cent to 
their highest point since 1936, while New Automo- 
bile Sales gained 10 per cent, both showing in- 
creased confidence on the part of the public in 
making expensive purchases. 


Electric Output continued its steady climb, with 
greater demand from industry and homes alike. 
1940 consumption was 68 per cent above 1929. 

Meat Packing Activity in Omaha increased 10 
per cent in volume because of a 33 per cent expan- 
sion in the hog division over 1939. Cattle packing 
was unchanged, while sheep Operations declined 
~ Signy 
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I would like to see reports on: 
af 
2 

I like the following features of this bulletin: 
1 


2: 
I do not like these features: 
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Pay Rolls appear to have increased 6 per cent 
over 1939, and Employment about 3 per cent, 
showing gains not only in jobs but also in over- 
time work and in certain wage rates. 

General Business, shown by the shaded bar, rose 
5 per cent in 1940. This is a weighted composite of 
checks cashed, retail sales, electric output, pay 
rolls, automobile sales, postal income and building 
construction. 

Farm Prices recovered 4 per cent, according to 
the weighted averages prepared by the Univer- 
sity’s Department of Rural Economics. Prices of 
cattle, wheat, corn, butterfat, eggs, hay, lambs and 
oats averaged higher in 1940 than in 1939, while 
hogs, chickens and potatoes declined. 

Checks Cashed and Post Office Income are very 
broad measures of business activity. Their small 
increase of 2 per cent is due to their stability in 
not rising or falling much from year to year. 

Retail Sales of independent stores are also stable 
from year to year, and gained only 1 per cent over 
1939. No figures on chain stores or mail order 
houses are available. Sales of hardware, jewelry, 
furniture and dry goods increased from 4 to 6 per 
cent in 1940. Sales of department stores, general 
stores and lumber yards gained 1 per cent, while 
men’s clothing, filling stations, restaurants and 
groceries suffered declines of 1 to 5 per cent. 

Building Construction is the only major busi- 
ness indicator for Nebraska that declined in 1940. 
Building is prosperous, nevertheless, since 1939 
was such an active year. Furthermore, business 
and residential construction, excluding govern- 
ment projects, actually gained 8 per cent in 1940. 


WHAT'S AHEAD IN 1941? 


Agriculture—“1941 outlook is for improved do- 
mestic demand for farm products, smaller exports, 
higher general average of prices, larger total cash 
income from marketings. Farm income, including 
government payments, may be the largest since 
1929. But increased costs of commodities and 
services used in farm production will cancel part 
of the gain. Income from livestock and livestock 
products is expected to increase more than the in- 
come from crops.” (Quoted from The Agricultural 
Situation, October 1940, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture.) 

Business Volume—“The major business trend in 
1941 will be upward under the stimulus of huge 
defense spending, rising consumer buying power, 
and British war orders. Total volume of business 
is expected to be about 10 per cent larger than in 
1940.” 

Retail Trade—“Increased buying power will 
stimulate sales. Dollar volume in 1941 should ex- 
ceed 1940 by 8 to 10 per cent with physical volume 
up about 5 per cent.” (Both quoted from United 
Business Service, December 7, 1940.) 

Nebraska will lag behind the nation’s boom be- 
cause of continued drouth and lack of defense in- 
dustries. However, the stimulus of national de- 
fense tends to overshadow regional drawbacks in 
pointing toward continued expansion for Nebras- 
“ka’s business during 1941. 


Please give suggestions 
that will help us improve 
this bulletin, so that it 
will serve you better. 
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Guidance Suggestions 
For The Student 


The Right Course 
For the Right Pupil 


“Make hay while the sun shines”’— 
that’s what the wise farmer does. This 
old admonition is not for the farmer 
alone; it should carry considerable 
meaning for you boys and girls who 
are going through one of the most 
important periods of your life—high 
school. Aside from making the most 
of high school from its social and 
recreational offerings, how are you 
using it to train yourself in the work 
you want to do. 

Pretty serious thought, isn’t it? 
There are many among you who sit 
at your desks daily and never make a 
single tie-up between the courses your 
school offers and how they may con- 
contribute to a job someday—a job in 
which you have an interest now. Fur- 
thermore, there are many of you who 
have not even thought about what you 
want to do after graduation. 


Set Up a Goal 


About the best way to waste four 
years of shining high-school opportun- 
ity 1s not to set up a goal—some kind 
of a goal, at least— at which you may 
aim by taking courses related to it. If 
you already have a good idea of what 
you want to do after high school—go on 
to college, or engage in some occupation 
—your problem of selecting a suitable 
program is relatively simple. If you, 
have not seriously considered what you 
are going to do after Commencement— 
examine your interests, the possibility 
of work in your community or in 
farther horizons, or the chances you 
have of going to college. 


Seek Assistance 


You need not make such a ex- 
amination of your future all by your- 
self. It’s advisable for you to consult 
your parents, too, and your friends; 
and probably it is most important that 
you have some heart-to-heart talks with 
your teachers and school superintend- 
ent. They know you pretty well. If 
you approach them with so serious a 


(Continued on page 2) 


S.C.S. COURSES 
TAILOR MADE 


Do the words “Turn to page 23 of 
this unit and proceed as directed” carry 
a familiar ring? Would you like to 
step behind the pages of your course 
into the workshop where courses are 
constructed and see just how it is 
done? Would you like to meet some 


Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms 


of the people who prepared your 
course? If so, just lean back in your 
chair, make yourself comfortable and 
let Homer Crosby conduct you on a 
factory inspection tour. 

Before we start our tour, perhaps it 
should be made clear that supervised 
correspondence courses are not created 
for the fun of writing, or to make 
money, or just because someone wants 
to write a course. Every course is 
written as an answer to requests or be- 
cause there is a definite known need. 
A number of years ago the University 
of Nebraska, realizing the need for 
such courses, established a department 
within the University Extension Divi- 
sion for the specific purpose of build- 
ing them. 


(Continued on page 7) 


Aviation Invades 
The Classroom 


National Defense 
Points Attention to Air 


America is not to be found unpre- 
pared this time. Across the seas, where 
the fate of men and nations depends 
on the eyes and hands of a few thous- 
and airmen, men look up to watch 
sky-blackening squadrons until their 
very muscles rebel from the strain. 

In America, too, are great flights of 
planes. But not enemy squadrons here. 
For America has heard the warning, 
and down at Randolph Field, Kelly 
Field, Pensacola, and a hundred lesser 
air-fields her young men are taking to 
the air. By hundreds and thousands 
the Army, and the Navy, the CAA, 
and many schools are building for de- 
fense. 

Movement Reaches High School 

Not that high schools will train pilots 
to fly warplanes. From the thousands 
of boys playing on high school teams 
come the stars of the major leagues, 
and a nation desirous of thousands of 
crack pilots must draw upon hundreds 
of thousands of boys who are at home 
with planes, intelligent about them. 
There is the high school’s job. 

I. V. Packard, Secretary of the Ne- 
braska Aeronautics Commission, asked 
the high schools if they would cooper- 
ate in a general program of education 
in aviation. He stated that his depart- 
ment would aid with textbooks and 
supplies. Some forty schools replied 
they could begin work. At the State De- 
partment of Education, a aviation curri- 
culum committee was chosen. 

Up at Hensel, North Dakota—the 
border point where planes come down 
and are hauled across the international 
boundary by tractors—the Extension 
Division located Superintendent A. W. 
Larson, an aviation enthusiast, if ever 
there was one. For years he and his 
pupils had studied planes at first hand. 
Sponsor of a nationwide hobby club in 
the building of models, he also flew the 
real planes at every opportunity. 
Already he had built one course for the 
North Dakota correspondence center. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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A WARM GREETING TO 
ALL OF OUR READERS 


To our old readers—Hiyah, fellows 
and girls; to our new readers—wel- 
come, friends. Last year the News 
struggled through several issues chang- 
ing dress and content as the editorial 
clerks and writers strove to build a 
paper that would serve the great army 
of correspondence pupils served by the 
University of Nebraska Extension Divi- 
sion. And we are still struggling as 
you can see by our new dress on this 
issue. 


And what is that job? It is to pub- 
lish a paper that will serve to unite 
our great body of students, our course 
writers and teachers, and your super- 
visors into one body. Obviously we 
can’t all meet in Assembly Hall or at 
a Pep Rally, but we can meet on the 
pages of the News. 


Our readers will notice the addition 
of new columns or departments, and 
we plan others. The life of these col- 
umns will depend upon your support 
and interest. That is, we don’t want to 
continue some department you don’t 
want and we want to include any new 
department you might feel would be of 
interest. Now in your home town if 
you have any news item or suggestion 
to make, you just ring up the editor 
of the paper and make your wants 
known. In the case of the News you 
will have to use a post card or letter. 
Let’s have a lot of them. 

If you have had experiences you feel 
would interest other pupils, mail a let- 
ter together with your photo to your 
teacher here at the Correspondence 
Center and we will try to print it. 


AN IDEA FOR PUPILS 
TAKING BUSINESS COURSES 


Our readers who are taking com- 
mercial subjects could probably im- 
prove their work and make it more 
interesting by organizing a high school 
commercial club. Make it a regular 
club with officers, by-laws, and a 
regular meeting date. 

Arrange to meet regularly once a 
month over an inexpensive meal. After 
the meal listen to speakers from the 
business section of your community. 
Your superintendent and the secretary 
of your local chamber of commerce or 
commercial club will help you organize 
and secure speakers. The aid society of 
a local church would probably help 
furnish the meal and meeting place for 
a reasonable fee per plate. 


Make Business Contacts 

The contacts you will make with the 
business men of your community will 
be of great assistance to you in orient- 
ing yourself in the business circles of 
your community and will be of help in 
furthering your business career. 

As a by-product of a high-school 
commercial club you will have some 
experience in organization, parliamen- 
tary procedure, and speaking before 
others. When you get out of school 
and on the job, this experience will help 
you. 

Just in case any of you have or- 
ganized or intend organizing such a 
club we want you to know the News 
would appreciate a letter telling us 
about your club, its officers and activ- 
ities. 


S. C. S. Story Wanted 


Elsewhere in this issue is a story 
about the Bruning, Nebraska, school 
and the pupils there who are taking 
work by supervised correspondence 
study. This story was made possible 
through the cooperation of Superin- 
tendent Willert and Supervisor Janet 
Jennings. The News wishes hereby to 
advertise for a similar story from some 
school outside Nebraska. We shall 
have a story, and your school some 
deserved publicity. 


Guidance for the Student 
(Continued from page 1) 
question as “What am I going to make 
of myself in this world?” you'll stand 
a much greater chance of obtaining 
helpful guidance from them than if 
you skip along from day to day with 
the I-don’t-care-for-the-future attitude. 


So far so good. High school is def- 
initely a place where you should plan 
and train for the future—where you 
“can make hay while the sun shines.” 
Let me speak rather individually now, 


and show you how you can “make 
hay.” What I say may apply more or 
less directly to you, personally. 


There are those of you who at pres- 
ent live on the farm, and who intend 
to make farming your permanent 
occupation after high school. It is only 
reasonable that a large part of your 
high-school education be devoted to 
agriculture and its related studies. 
Possibly your school is not in a position 
to offer vocational agriculture in resi- 
dence instruction; perhaps it can offer 
only a very general agriculture course. 
Of course this will not be sufficient to 
prepare you for life as a farmer. Con- 
sult your teacher, then, about the 
arrangements which can be made for 
you to take specialized agricultural 
work through Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study. Don’t forget to look into 
the carpentry and shop-work courses, 
too. 


Then there are those of you who 
plan a business career; many of you 
work part time in a store already and 
plan to go into business for yourself 
someday. And many of you girls have 
your hearts set on secretarial work. 
Make high school contribute all it can 
for these ambitions! Register for the 
courses that will help you prepare for 
this business career. Make known your 
desires to your teachers! 


Supervised Correspondence Study 
offers courses in cooking, sewing, 
home economics, and home manage- 
ment for girls interested in homemak- 
ing; it offers courses in chemistry for 
girls who want to pursue work in 
nursing; courses in art for those with 
special talent; courses in mechanical 
drawing and advanced mathematics to 
prepare for a good start those who plan 
to study engineering in college; avia- 
tion instruction for the air-minded; 
automechanics, raido servicing, and 
Diesel engines for boys who are hap- 
piest in the repair shop. 


That you may “make hay while the 
sun shines,” plan to study those things 
in school which will be of the most 
use to you later. Make known your in- 
terests to your parents and teachers; 
their chief concern in life is your wel- 
fare, and they will do all they can to 
promote it. 


Bruning Pupils Take S.C. S. 


Reading left to right Maxine Carter, Evelyn Geiken, Reuben Lichti, Louis Kerl, Beth Apley, Violet Goodman, Betty 
Stetina, Eilen Duis, Roland Collison, Lois Bartels, Gale Merrill; inset above, Superintendent Willert; standing, Janet 


Jennings. 


VARIETY OF 
COURSES OFFERED 


Down at Bruning a wide awake 
board of education and _ progressive 
superintendent put their heads to- 
gether. Their high school comprises 
six grades. Four teachers give all in- 
struction. Students wanted to take and 
would benefit from subjects that could 
not be offered because of a limited bud- 
get. They investigated and _ tested 
Supervised Correspondence Study. To- 
day eleven students are taking short- 
hand, typing, chemistry, and home 
economics courses by correspondence. 
Superintendent Willert has assigned 
Janet Jennings as Supervisor of home 
economics and chemistry, while he 
oversees the commercial work. The 
board of education assumes the cost of 


each course. Everyone is highly pleased. 


Meet Your Bruning Classmates 


And how would the boys and girls 
who read the News like to meet their 
Bruning classmates? 

Louis Kerl a farm boy is taking 
Typing II. Hobby—the making of 
model airplanes, ships and cars. Beth 
Apley, a farm girl, is taking Typing II 
and Home Economics. She wants to 
be a stenographer. Maxine Carter, a 
girl, is taking Typing II and 
to be a teacher. Lois Bartels, 
town girl, is taking shorthand and 
plans to be a stenographer. Roland 
Collison, a town boy, is taking Chem- 
istry. His hobby is model airplanes, 
and aviation his desired career. Gale 
Merrill, a farm boy, is taking Chem- 
istry. His hobby is collecting coins and 
his chosen career is aviation. Rueben 
Lichti, a farm boy, is also taking Chem- 
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town 
plans 


istry, but he plans to be a teacher. 
Betty Stetina, a farm girl, is taking 
Home Economics and plans to be a 
beauty operator. Voilet Goodman, an- 
other farm girl, is taking Home 
Economics and wants to be an adver- 
tising artist. Evelyn Geiken, a farm 
girl, is also taking Home Economics - 
and wants to be a teacher. Eileen Duis 
lives on a farm and is taking Clothing 
Construction; her hobby is embroidery. 


Out of over 2,500 high school pupils 
asked to indicate their vocational inter- 
ests, nearly 600 wanted to be salesmen. 
Between 1920 and 1930 the United 
States Census shows there was over a 
70 per cent increase in the number of 
salespeople employed. For those with 
selling ability, this still is one of the 
greatest fields open. 


As the Teachers See It 


J. H. Straka 


BACK TO THE BOOKS 


Vacation is over. The little kids 
have put their shoes back on and are 
back at their desks in school. Necks 
and ears are again carefully scrutinized 
and we are told that some of the 
younger boys are returned to the family 
wash-stand for a repeat performance. 

The Fourth of July has been cele- 
brated, but there remain a few fire 
crackers which are reserved for special 
occasions. All of the county and state 
fairs have been visited, and the prizes 
have been taken home. The season 
when the 44H Club members display 
their prowess and scrutinize every 
animal on the place during the judging 
contests has passed its peak and new 
materials are being planned for next 
year. The circus season too has moved 
on, and we can only reflect now on the 
money spent for lots and lots of silly 
little things. We wish that we had it 
back. 


STUDENTS WORK THROUGH- 
OUT THE SUMMER MONTHS 


But somehow, things are changed. 
For over three weeks now we have 
pushing our noses against the grind- 
stone. The reason is obvious, for dur- 
ing the last two days approximately 
two hundred registrations crossed our 
desks. In addition, there were a con- 
siderable number of folks who didn’t 
waste much time during the past sum- 
mer for there was an unusual number 
of lessons streaming in. So instead of 
having our usual opportunity to lang- 
uidly discuss the policies for the com- 
ing year, we had to work. You may 
be interested in knowing that period- 
ically your teachers get together and in- 
formally discuss each of you with 
special emphasis on such cases as 
“Mary hasn’t sent in any work for over 
two months, what can the matter be?”’ 
or “Bill is working too fast and there 
seems to be nothing that I can do to 
stop him,” then again, “Who is Junior? 
and where shall I send this lesson 
which has no name or other identifica- 
tion and no endorsement wrapper?” 
Well, we don’t know the answers but 
you folks out there do. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


STUDENTS’ 
Are your pencils well sharpened? 
Have you studied your lessons? 
Have you all of your materials? 
What are we waiting for them? 
(—familiar isn’t it) 


We want to extend our welcome to 
those of you who are with us again 
and to the great numbers of new stu- 
dents who have joined us. To these 
new students we wish to stress some 
of our experiences so that the work will 
proceed more smoothly. 

Do not work too rapidly. Follow 
somewhat the time limits which are 
set forth in each unit of every course. 
This will help establish a schedule for 
your work. Credit in a course is not 
allowed if the course has been com- 
pleted in less than one month from the 
date on which your first lesson has 
been received at our office. Exceptions 
to this rule are made in the following 
cases: students not working for credit 
may work as rapidly as they wish; 
special permission may be given by the 
institution under whose directions the 
student is working. 

Mail your lessons as directed in your 
courses. When you are asked in your 
directions to enclose a set of Work 
Sheets in an endorsement wrapper, do 
not include any other part of the 
course. Enough endorsement wrappers 
are provided with your materials to 
take care of all mailings. More will be 
supplied upon request. Some of your 
courses may direct you to include the 
unit test with the exercises while others 
will direct you to take your test only 
after you have received a corrected 
lesson. These directions have been 
made to help make your work, as well 
as ours, easier. Therefore, you should 
hand your completed work to your 
supervisor for mailing as soon as you 
are directed to do so, and you may pro- 
cede with your work while waiting 
for the lesson to return. 

Try to understand why your teacher 
asks you to do certain things. When 
your corrected lessons have returned, 
study the comments and suggestions 
carefully. Are your grades satisfactory 
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to you? If not, you are permitted to 
have another try at them. Do you need 
to do some of your work over? If so, 
take care of it immediately. If you 
observe these things carefully, you will 
soon find that your work goes more’ 
easily. 

The endorsement wrappers. The in- 
formation dealing with matters impor- 
tant to our records are secured from 
the Enrorsement Wrapper. The de- 
tachable slips, your name, the name 
and address of your supervisor, and 
the accurate description of the con- 
tents of the wrapper prevents con- 
fusion of records. All trouble may be 
avoided by understanding these pur- 
poses clearly and observing the direc- 
tions given in each unit of your course. 


THOSE QUESTIONNAIRES 


In our next issue we hope to be able 
to include a page of pictures of some 
of our students. We hope too, that we 
may be able to include interesting bits 
of information regarding all students. 
However, all of this depends upon 
what we are able to learn about you. 
You are placed in the position of 
having to supply this information. We 
know that you may have some mixed 
feelings about all of this and we hope 
that when you see our questionnaire 
you will remember that you know 
yourself better than anyone else. Some 
of the questions are puzzlers we know, 
as we had to fill some out for students 
whose attitude was that, “information 
about teachers is as important to a stu- 
dent as it is the other way around.” 
We felt, after we answered our own 
questionnaire that what the student 
really had in mind was “What’s sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

We want your true self in these 
questionnaires. Don’t hide behind 
some false reason. For example, I 
bought an electric airplane for my 
nephew. When asked why I bought 
such an expensive toy, I answered that 
my nephew wanted it so badly that 
there wasn’t much of anything I could 
do about it. What I didn’t say was, 
that I saw the airplane first and I 
wanted it even worse than my nephew 
did. Therefore I took my nephew to 


the store and used his tremendous de- 


sire for it as a reason for getting it so 


that I could have a chance to play with 
it, (this is probably the reason why 
most toys are bought). Therefore, we 
want your real reasons in the question- 
naires instead of some tailor-made ones. 


The picture which we would like to 
get of you ought to be one in which 
your features can be readily distin- 
guished and a full view picture would 
be desirable. A snap shot is suitable 
‘and it should not be “posed.” ‘Type 
of dress is of no importance, so work- 
ing clothes are all right, but don’t take 
a position in the picture somewhere on 
the horizon where we have to run you 
down with a microscope. Please return 
the questionnaires as soon as possible. 


Other pictures too, are desired. Of 
great value to us is a more complete 
_ knowledge of the conditions under 
which you are working. Therefore, 
any information by photograph and 
letter which tells us whether you are 
working at home, in a rural school or 
in the local high school would be 
greatly appreciated. 


FOR SUPERVISORS ONLY 


Many supervisors as well as students 
are having their first contact with cor- 
respondence work. The task of super- 
vision should be simple. Experience 
gained from handling about fifty col- 
lege freshmen in the writer’s office 
each year shows that much can be left 
for the student to do. 

The supervisor does not need to 
teach. We have found that students 
will do splendid work when they are 
encouraged rather than taught and 
when they must resort to their own in- 
itiative and share in the responsibilities 
of the work. 

Mailing of lessons. Do not allow 
lessons to accumulate. Especially is this 
true of language, mathematics and 
typing. If mailings are made only once 
a week, a bottle-neck is produced at 
the instructional end of the line, first 
because a lesson requires from one to 
two hours for correction, and second, 
after all of this time is taken it is to 
no avail because it is too late to help in 
the next lessons which are already on 
hand or will be on hand before the 
corrected lessons will get back to the 
student. 

Use of keys by students. Teach the 
student to use a key properly. The key 
should never be removed from the 
supervisors’ desk, and it should be used 
under the direction of the supervisor. 


Keep a record of lessons. The en- 
dorsement record slips are the means 
of keeping a record of the lessons. 
Keep all returned lessons filed in the 
student’s folder. Let the student see his 
lesson before it is filed away. 


| GETTING PERSONAL | 


Through the summer months we 
have received letters from many stu- 
dents. Most of these had transferred 
their energies to something substantial 
like physical labor, so of course, we 
heard lots about farming, ranching, 
telegraphing, clerking in stores and the 
like. The usual flow of interesting 
letters came from Chicagof Island, 
Alaska, from the Bolyan family. Law- 
rence is taking all his high school work 
by correspondence. He had a mishap 
last summer. While he was out on a 
prospecting trip with his father and 
uncle which necessitates negotiating 
mountains and wooded and_ rocky 
areas, Lawrence lost his footing. So he 
unexpectedly came down the mountain 
side and was finally stopped by crash- 
ing into a tree. After a thorough check- 
up it was found that his injuries in- 
cluded an all-over bruise, and a broken 
arm. Now a broken bone may be a 
serious thing for some families who 
raise a big rumpus and get doctors 
and ambulances running about. But 
not so with the Bolyans. Mrs. Bolyan 
splices bones like boy scouts splice rope. 
The doctor always arrives too late and 
has to OK the splendid job. Of course 
one gets proficient through practice 
and we understand that in Chicagof 
there are great opportunities for get- 
ting bones broken. 


Fell from a Horse 


There was another student mishap 
too, but the letter was so humorously 
written that I had to hold onions up to 
my eyes in order to register sympathy. 
Here is a portion of the letter so you 
can see for yourself. “.... Due to a 
slight miscalculation I made a few days 
ago while riding a horse, I am at the 
time of writing, flat on my back. You 
see, it was my misfortune that the 
horse made a turn that I didn’t make, 
and therefore, we parted company at 
that critical juncture. Result: dishes 
were reported rattling on pantry 
shelves for miles around. Thereupon, 
my trusty steed was immediately re- 
minded of the luscious qualities of the 
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grass on a certain hillside well outside 
my) sprere roLeinnuences « .4.. .l hen 
the M.D. placed before me the indis- 
putable verdict of the X-ray—miscella- 
neous cracks in the pelvis—to bed, to 
bed, to bed, two, three weeks. Can’t 
straddle a horse for six more weeks. 
Such jandifes..e. 2 eThus\ dared. .Ray- 
mond Brown of Agate, Nebraska. 


From South America 


We have received what Joan Tewks- 
bury of Ecuador, South America, calls a 
disreputable note. But it was interest- 
ing. Joan still prefers to live in Guate- 
Malageones writes... ea. cladatousee 
this week over as the President has 
just been put into office with many 
festivities. We had a very interesting 
two-mornings last week visiting four 
old churches and their monasteries. 
Usually women aren’t allowed in the 
monasteries, but the Papal Nuntio man- 
aged it. Was there a crowd of Legation 
people, Mexicans, etc.! The churches 
were very interesting and they had some 
lovely old things in them... .” Perhaps 
Joan you will tell us more later, and 
then perhaps we shall tell more later 
too. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
TO CONVENTION 


Mrs. Ruth Pike, associate editor of 
the University of Nebraska News 
showed us a railroad ticket a mile long 
(or almost) the other day. As National 
Employment Director of Gamma AIl- 
pha Chi, a national advertising sorority, 
she will make an extensive report to 
the National Convention of the soror- 
ity, which meets in Pullman, Washing- 
ton, October 10-12. Mrs. Pike has pre- 
pared a handbook entitled “Getting 
That Job,” a bulletin designed to help 
girls who have training in advertising 
in applying for positions. The Lincoln 
chapter of Gamma Alpha Chi was or- 
ganized in 1926. Mrs. Pike is a charter 


member. 


Of the gainfully occupied persons in 
Nebraska, over 38 per cent are engaged 
in agriculture and about 6 per cent 
in clerical positions. 


Did you know that an average of 
35,000 pages of Supervised Correspond- 
ence Course material are being mimeo- 
graphed every day at the Nebraska 
University Extension Division and that 
the total some days reaches close to 
60,000 pages? 


THE HOBBY CLUB 


H. E. Woten 


Have you a hobby? Would you like 
to learn about some particular hobby? 
Are you interested in the other fellow’s 
hobby? Have you seen the magazine 
called “Hobbies” or do you listen to 
“Hobby Lobby?” This is the begin- 
ning to sound like the program “Tn- 
formation Please,” isn’t it? 

These are just a few of the questions 
I would like to ask you in regard to 
how you spend your leisure time. 

Now for some of the answers—the 
September issue of “Hobbies” lists 
articles on the following hobbies: dolls 
(don’t you laugh, Ralph), campaign 
memorabilia, buttons (and we don’t 
care who has them), songs, prints, 
silver (did you know Paul Revere was 
a famous silver smith?), glass, stamps, 
coins, Indian relics, firearms and 
books. Popular Mechanics for Septem- 
ber has a very interesting article by 


Dave Elman on “Cashing in on Hob- 
bi ” 8 
ies. 


HOBBIES OF STUDENTS 


Here are some of the hobby interests 
reported to us in the past few months. 


Likes to Collect Souvenirs 


Betty Artz of Byron, Nebraska, likes 
to collect souvenirs because of the 
memories and would like to travel to 
Hawaii. This is where Tom Asbury 
is on duty aboard the U.S.S. Selfridge. 
Tom, whose home is in Kermit, West 
Virginia, likes to hunt and fish. Well, 
a sailor should have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to fish and there seems a very 
strong chance at present, that he might 
get a little hunting (with a six inch 
gun). 

Music and Photography 


Constance Benner, of Merrimack, 
New Hampshire, says she is able to 
express her feelings and emotions 
through music. Her brother, Blair, 
thinks photography will be a good 
background for future work in tele- 
vision. We think so too, Blair, so 
good luck to you. 


Boating and the Sea 


From an island off the coast of Alas- 
ka comes Lawrence Bolyan who says 
he likes boating and the sea. Lawrence 
recently suffered a broken arm while 


he was, as he says, “Tickling Mother 


Nature’s ribs,” (mountain climbing to 
you). 
Invention for Him 
William Coeur of Colusa, Ill., has 
selected the field of invention for a 
hobby, feeling that he might “stumble 
onto something profitable.” 
Photography 


From Salmon, Idaho, Maxine Cox 
writes that she thinks photography a 
very interesting hobby because of the 
wide and varied interests involved. Our 
popular supervisor, Mr. Straka, heartily 
agrees with Maxine, and he has gone 
in for color films with movie camera. 

Variety of Collections 


In our neighboring town of Colum- 
bus, Nebraska, lives Jack Dodendorf. 
His spare time interests are stamp 
collecting, insects, butterflies and pho- 
tography. The author of these notes 
agrees with Jack on each item and then 
goes on to collect coins and National 
Geographic magazines besides think- 
ing that there is nothing better than a 
fishing trip (unless it would be hunt- 
ing). 

Collecting Semi-Precious Stones 


Since the raise in the price of old 
gold there has been a marked increase 
in the activity in the semi-precious 
stones, due to so many of these beau- 
tiful bits of stone coming out of re- 
tirement mounted in old rings, brooches 
and pins. Also, the development of a 
portable, easily handled cutting 
machine for the amateur lapidary has 
done much toward this hobby more 
wide spread. 


“Famous American” Stamps 

Have you noticed the ‘Famous 
American” stamp series? There will 
thirty-five stamps in all, of which 
some twenty-eight have already made 
their appearance on our mail here at 
the Extension Division. Our hearty 
thanks to those who use these com- 
memorative stamps with which to send 
in their lessons. Occasionally some rare 
individual even puts on a block of four 
stamps. We put these stamps to a good 
use, as some of you may find out soon 
if you are interested. By the way, how 
many of the personages in the “Famous 
American” series can you identify? 
(American History teachers please take 
notice.) 
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Jefferson Nickels 

Have you been bitten by the hoard- 
ing “bug” in connection with the 
Jefferson Nickels? Many people have 
been misled by the groundless rumor 
that this issue of coins was to be, or 
had been called back by the Treasury 
Department because no flag staff was 
shown above Jefferson’s home, Monti- 
cello. To show the absurdity of this 
rumor, a coin dealer in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, recently put this sign in his 
show window “New Jefferson Nickels 
—4 cents each.” P.S.: To date none 
have been sold. 

If you have any news or questions 
on your hobby, address a letter or post 
card to the Hobby Editor, care of the 
News. 


AVIATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 1) 


This course, (revised), will be the 
first offered by the University Exten- 
sion Division. It deals with the funda- 
mentals of aeronautics and is designed 
to lead to understanding of how air- 
planes fly. It takes up the regulations 
the pilot must know and obey, the 
inspections and repairs he must be able 
to make. The student who completes 
the course will not know how to fly a 
plane, but he will be intelligent about 
planes. 

In August Superintendent Larson 
began work on a second course en- 
titled “Aviation Through Model Build- 
ing’—this time working with the Unt- 
versity of Nebraska. The hobbyist may 
enjoy the fun of building models, but 
the underlying purpose is to teach the 
structure and mechanics of airplanes. 
At every step the small model stands 
for the full-size plane, and when the 
student has built models of various 
types, he will have learned how air- 
planes are put together. 

A third course to be offered in the 
aviation field is meteorology, the 
science of the weather. Almost as im- 
portant to the pilot as knowledge of 
his machine is ability to interpret 
weather conditions. Luckily Lucius 
W. Dye, formerly of the Extension 
Division, is now in the United States 
Weather Bureau. The Bureau has 
gladly consented to have him build a 
course in meteorology. 

These three basic courses are all well 
under way. The first has already been 
provided to several schools as an aid to 
their teachers. All will be available 
about December 1. 


SPECIAL FOR THE LADIES 


B. Marts 


The items in this space will be fem- 
inine exclusively. News and problems 
maculine absolutely can’t come in. 

As is indicated, this corner is to be 
devoted to those things which interest 
you girls. And when I say yow girls, 
I mean just that; for it will be the 
things about which you write to us that 
will determine what you will eventually 
find here. We're asking for your sug- 
gestions and requests and more im- 
portant—your contributions. | Now 
what would you like to know? 


What College Girls Are Wearing 


We took a look around the campus 
this morning and saw something. 
Know what it was? Nearly every girl 
in sight was wearing some kind of 
blouse or sweater and skirt combina- 
tion. There were short skirts, and full 
skirts, velveteen, corduroy, wool, silk, 
knit, and any kind, but skirts. Jackets 
and even full-length coats to match 
the skirts or corduroy seem to be ex- 
tremely popular. And all at once I 
wondered what could be the reason 
for such a universal style. Surely it 
isn’t because the magazines picture col- 
lege and high school girls sweatered 
and skirted. No, it’s actually because a 
blouse or sweater (or both) and skirt 
is about the most practical thing a busy 
girl can wear to school. I wonder if 
it wouldn’t be rather easy to make 
some pretty fetching outfits for oneself. 
About three years ago I bought a yard 


of goods and a pattern and in an hour 


TAILOR-MADE S.0.S. COURSES 
(Continued from page 1) 
Requests for Courses 

From time to time into the main 
office of this Department came letters 
asking for various correspondence 
courses. A CCC camp wants to know 
whether the University can supply a 
course in Automobile Mechanics. A 
small school in the sand hills has a girl 
who wants to take shorthand and 
typing (they are not offered in her 
school). A boy from Lincoln has be- 
come crippled in an auto accident and 
cannot attend school for a year or 
more; he wants to take his regular 
year of study by correspondence. An- 
other student failed in English and 
would like to take a course in it dur- 
ing the summer so as to enter college 
in the fall. Supervised correspond- 


my skirt was practically ready to wear, 
and all for a dollar. The skirt is still a 
very busy member of my wardrobe— 
believe it or not. Any one enthusiastic? 
We'd be glad to print here your ex- 
periences, tragic or comical, or just 
plain practical. 


Famous American Dishes 


I took a trip around the United 
States the other evening—a “see Ameri- 
can first” tour by means of food, no 
less! It was fascinating to talk about 
Boston baked beans and to see snow 
falling on Faneuil Hall and the Com- 
mons. Steamboats are gone from the 
Mississippi, but still up and down the 
river youll find catfish cooked so 
deliciously that it melts in your mouth. 
Then there’s the gumbo and the pra- 
lines that make quaint New Orleans 
so famous, and in the Southwest in 
perfect harmony with the bright hot 
days and the gaily-colored clothing are 
the fiery, tantalizing, delicious Mexican 
dishes. If you’re reading this imme- 
diately after lunch you may not be 
much interested in food; but one of 
our students makes a hobby of collect- 
ing unusual recipes. What’s nicer on 
cold winter evening than making 
candy, popping corn, or cooking up an 
oyster stew? Yum! Everyone of us 
who has ever cooked believes she has 
some special way of doing things that 
gives a certain extra flavor to a dish. 
And, incidentally, scrambled eggs isn’t 
so bad after an evening out skating. 


ence courses are built to fill these needs 
and others like them. This need is 
met in a large room in Andrews Hall 
on the University Campus. Out in the 
hall is a sign reading “University Ex- 
tension Division.” The room is filled 
with study and office tables, the clack- 
clack of typewriters and the smell of 
mimeograph ink. 
Where Courses Are Prepared 

Let’s step inside. Everyone seems 
busy. The course writers seated at the 
many study tables have books and 
papers laid before them. Some are 
checking manuscripts and others are 
in consultation. Over to our left is 
someone leaning forward in his swivel 
chair. He seems to be giving some 
suggestions to the person with whom 
he is talking. Yes, it is Dr. Fred T. 
Wilhelms. Dr. Wilhelms plays a very 
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important part in the building of high 
school correspondence courses. Per- 
haps you have noticed his name on 
your course as collaborator. 

Mr. Wilhelms (let’s drop the ““doc- 
tor”) was asked by the University 
nearly six years ago to supervise the 
construction of high school supervised 
correspondence courses. 

Mr. Wilhelms knows students, what 
makes their work interesting, and what 
bores them. He knows how to give life 
to a dry subject and make learning 
as easy and simple as possible. 

Under Mr. Wilhelms are a number 
of course writers working in the high 
school field, each a specialist in his own 
subject. Whenever a new course is 
needed, the writer in that particular 
field is called into consultation. The 
general purpose and field of the course 
are discussed and recorded for future 
guidance. 


Search for Texts 


With this tentative plan before him, 
the writer begins an exhaustive search 
for the very best textbooks in the field. 
When the several best books have been 
examined by the writer, they are ex- 
amined by Mr. Wilhelms. Finally, the 
basic text or texts are chosen. The 
writer then draws up his detailed plans 
for the course and begins work on the 
first unit. All courses are written on 
the unit basis and must follow a gen- 
eral plan of structure. Within these 
bounds plan the writer has consider- 
ably liberty. 

When the course writer gets a unit 
prepared, he has it typed. Mr. Wil- 
helms criticizes it, makes suggestions 
and the unit goes back to the writer. 
Each course also goes through the 
hands of an editor. He removes gram- 
matical errors, and sees to uniformity 
of details. When pictures are needed 
to illustrate a course, they are prepared 
by staff artists, the photographer or a 
draftsman. 

Once the work of writing and edit- 
ing the course is completed, it is sent 
to the main office of Extension Division 
where it is stenciled for reproduction. 
Each stencil is proof-read, corrected 
when necessary, and the illustrations 
cemented in their proper place. The 
stencils then go to the mimeograph 
room. In the mimeograph room each 
sheet of the course is turned out in 
large quantities and compiled and 
bound just as you receive them. The 
completed courses are stored in a stock 
room until they go to the mailing room 
to be sent to you. 
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HERE’S AN EXAMPLE 


A study of statistics shows that certain types 
of accidents are peculiarly common to the high 
school age. It is the age when youth begins to 
face the real problems of environment. It is 
natural then to stress the prevention of these 
accidents. A casual statement, SUCH AS THE 
ONE ABOVE, works in excellently with any 


class discussion. 


NOTE: A general safety program 
is also outlined. A few of the sug- 
gestions given are: Student safety 
patrols, health and safety clubs, or- 
ganized fire drills, orderly routines, 
and first aid prevention. 


This University of Nebraska publica- 
tion sells for 50c to school officials. It is 
paper-bound in bulletin form and contains 
about 150 pages of valuable material. 
Clip out this coupon and mail it now. 
Ask for Monograph No. 117. 
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INCIDENTALLY, did you know that there W 
are about 4,500 fatal accidents on farms each year? 
... and nearly half of them are due to careless 


A handling of machinery. A 


.... This statement came 
to this teacher’s mind and 
she used it to her advantage 
in class. 


If an alert teacher can make statements like this, she can 
make her classroom instruction more dynamic. 

To pull facts from her mind, and use them to illustrate 
her remarks, this lady first referred to this handy teacher’s 
pamphlet. It gave her a rich supply of valuable facts from 
which it was easy to select those she needed. 


Supplementary Instructional Aids and 
Materials in Safety Education 
A FEW OF THE SUBJECTS— 


Some of the major topics discussed are: Safety in driving, in the 
school shop, and in the use of explosives—precautions on the farm, and 
The material is 


in industry—and the avoidance of community fires. 


all presented in easy to read, easy to interpret form. 


University Extension Division 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Please send me (be sure to check which) 


[1 the following bulletins, postage prepaid: 


_... Supplementary Instructional Aids and Materials in Safety Education @ 50c. 
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1 Accounts carried only with schools (not individuals) on orders signed by an authorized purch- ' 
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Charting a Course 
_ For Nebraska Business. 


Seasonal Variations 
Ju Nebraska Business 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


A successful retail merchant can reduce 


seasonal waste by using seasonal indexes? An Aid t % Better 
Seasonal indexes of farm prices tell when a Business Planning 

rise or drop in price is likely to occur and 

the approximate percentage of change to be by 

expected? 


Dr. William A. Spurr 


; id fro study of . eet 
The job hunter can get aid from a y Associate Professor of Statistics 


indexes? : ne é 
employment index College of Business Administration 
Life insurance sales are heaviest in Decem- 


ee een che sprite? ; ~The University of Nebraska 


You can use seasonal indexes to reveal 


basic trends in business? University Extension Division 
The University of Nebraska 
Dealers in rural household equipment can Lincoln, Nebraska 
use indexes of agricultural industries in : ’ 


pee es : Please send me 
timing sales and advertising campaigns? 


Seasonal Variations in Nebraska Business by Dr. Wituiam A. Spurr 
You can use seasonal indexes in planning 


your own business policies for the futurep of ......... COPIES ees cneeg, Sait in. 2a Ln ay Se at 50c per copy 
(Please Do Not Send Stamps) 


Seasonal Variations in Nebraska Business 
can be purchased by filling out the blank and SOO TG Ca Re pa eRe das SR ET ce awash lass aRAe ge 
sending it and fifty cents to the University 
Extension Division, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


* Make checks and money orders payable to L. E. Gunderson, 
Finance Secretary, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 


NEBRASKA BUSINESS MEN! 


Seasonal Uariations 
Jn Nebraska Business 


Can be used for: 


% Short term forecasting % Planning sales and advertising campaigns 
% Aid in reducing seasonal losses % Reducing unemployment 

¥% To show underlying changes in business * Budgeting 

% Interpreting monthly reports on business % Stock control 


% Improving merit ratings for pay roll taxes > Reducing overhead in slack seasons 


FARM PRICES 


Below is a portion of one chart, Farm Prices, prepared by Dr. Spurr and included in his bulletin, Seasonal Variations 
in Nebraska Business. Interpretations of the charts are also included. Each of the charts covers the years 1921-1939. 
The letters at the bottom indicate the months of the year. There are 68 SUCH DIAGRAMS IN THE BULLETIN. 


From Chart 4 


Per Cent Hogs 


of ave.mo. lca les 5 
110 Hog prices alone among the commodities TEN INFORMATIVE CHAPTERS 


1921- e) studied reach two peaks a year, one in March : mar 
wie and the other in late summer, with Decem- 1. Why the Business man 
ber the lowest month. Since the drouth, Concerned with Seasonality 
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smaller scale marketings have resulted in 2. How to Use the Seasonal 
larger and more regular seasonal swings, Tad 
marked by a higher peak in August and Sep- Oe : 
90 tember than formerly. 3. Farm Marketings 
CATTLE 4. Agricultural Industries and 


Cattle Farm Income 


; 6. General Business Indicators 
Cattle prices show a mild and irregular ‘dj C : 
swing during the year, reaching a high about 7. Bui ing Construction 
July and a low in December. 8. Employment and Pay Rolls 
9. Retail Sales 
Wheat 10. Summary Seasonal Char- 
acteristics of Nebraska 
Wheat prices remain low from the July Business 


harvest until November, then rise rather 
sharply till January, remaining high till June. 
Nine Groups oF CHARTS SHOW- 


ING: 
a 1. Causes of seasonal move- 
Corn is lowest as supplies on hand reach ments in Nebraska 

their maximum. in- November, and: remains 5 
low until April. High prices are maintained 2. Seasonal movements in 
from May to September, followed ordinarily Nebraska of 
by a sharp break in October. Both wheat and Farm Marketings 
corn are quite irregular in these price move- A gricultural Industricsuauae 
ments. : 

Farm Prices 

General Business and Build- 

Eggs : ? 
ing Construction 
Egg prices, shown on a condensed scale, Employment (1933-1939) 

fluctuate so widely and regularly with the Pay Rolls (1933-39) 
seasons that short term changes can be pre- Re ecal 1935-1939 
dicted quite accurately by the use of the etal oales ( m ) 
seasonal indexes. Eggs are consistently cheap 2 charts 
from March to August, then rise sharply to 
a high level in November and. December, 
thereafter dropping equally abruptly through- Me: 
out the winter. Eggs, like fruit and vege- A. Statistical Methods Used 
tables, have wide seasonal movements be- 
cause of their perishability and _ variable B. The Seasonal Indexes 
supply. In recent years, however, the price : aes ae 
range has been narrowed, as shown in Chart C. Reading List on Regional 
4, since improvements in poultry production Seasonal Studies 


Tre M[AM Vly AS[OND 5 have kept the hens laying more consistently 


throughout the year. 
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Do You Need a Worker? 


The young men and women whose biographical sketches appear on this and 
the following pages, and whose pictures appear on page 3, are eager for careers 
in some phase of journalism. You will find listed here various specialties—some 
have had back-shop experience, some are skilled in stenography, others have had 
bookkeeping experience. All are intensely desirous of going to work at once. 
Perhaps you would like to get away for a vacation this summer. These young 
persons could fill in for you. Additional details of their training and experience 
may be obtained by addressing Gayle C.Walker, Director, School of Journalism, 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Persons holding the Certificate of Journalism (C]) also hold the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. They have completed the general requirements of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and have met the specific requirements of the School for 
professional courses and background material. Those majoring (M) in journal- 
alism have completed at least 18 hours in the field to meet the requirements of 


the College of Arts and Sciences for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Certificates of Journalism 


Browning, Carroll Steven (Picture 
No. 1), 558 North Fourteenth, Lin- 
coln. Interested in securing a position 
that would satisfy his interests in pol- 
itics and sociology. Experience consists 
of reporting for high school, college, 
and tri-weekly papers. Majored in 
English and courses in  advertis- 
ing. (CJ) 

Coale, Burton V. (Picture No. 2), 
536 North Twenty-fourth, Lincoln. 
During his freshman year he worked 
at the Nebraska State Planning Board 
doing proofreading and typing. Uni- 
versity courses include two courses in 
photography, a course in typography, a 
course in handling wire news, and 
courses in reporting. He would like a 
job proofreading or handling news on 
a community newspaper in a town of 
about 1,000. If a photographic position 
on a magazine should be open, he 
would prefer the latter. English. 
Methodist. Plans to graduate in Aug- 
ust, 1940. (CJ) 


(Pictures on Page 3) 


Derr, Don H. (Picture No. 3), 
Dodge, Nebraska. Born in Dodge and 
educated in the Dodge high school. 
Graduated in 1933 with second high 
honors. For three years after gradua- 
tion worked as a linotype operator, 
news writer, and backshop man on the 
Dodge Criterion. Prefers work as a re- 
porter although he would not mind 
some backshop work. Has experience 
in typing, bookkeeping, photography, 
and some training in advertising. Pro- 


testant. (CJ) 


Deweese, Mrs. Rowena Beadle (Pic- 
ture No. 4), Wilcox, Nebraska. Mem- 
ber of Theta Sigma Phi, national pro- 
fessional women’s journalism _ soror- 
ity. (CJ) 

Frei, Allen Frank (Picture No. 5), 
1442 South Twelfth, Omaha. Born at 
Dodge, Nebraska, and attended the 
Catholic school through the eighth 
grade and then graduated from the 
Dodge high school, earning a church 
scholarship. Experience is limited to 


journalistic work in high school. Has 
no particular employment preference 
but has special ability in general com- 
munity news work and would like to 
continue a strong interest and fair 
ability in photographic work. Catholic. 
Plans to graduate in August, 1940. 
(CJ) 

Garrett, Gene A., 1441 G, Lincoln. 
Member of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional men’s journalism fraternity. Staff 
member of The Daily Nebraskan and 
The Cornhusker. Plans to graduate in 
August, 1940. (CJ) 


Gormley, Robert L., 306 S. Jeffers, 
North Platte, Nebraska. Graduated 
from North Platte high school where 
he was president of the senior class and 
member of the national honor society. 
Attended the University of Illinois, 
1936-7 (CT) 

Henrickson, Arthur (Picture No. 6), 
Cordova, Nebraska. Regents’ scholar- 
ship. Editor of the Barb Bulletin, re- 
porter on The Daily Nebraskan, and 
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has written and sold free-lance articles 
and news pictures. Worked more than 
a year as parts inspector for Gardner- 
Denver Co. of Denver and worked 
with construction and pipeline crews 
in Lance Creek, Wyoming, oil fields. 
While in school active in non-affiliated 
student organizations, including pres- 
idency of Barb Union. Also athletic 
and organization director of Barb 
Union, member of Student Union 
board of managers. Ran two-mile on 
track team. Desires job as reporter or 
photographer on a daily newspaper. 
Can process his own pictures. Danish. 


Lutheran. (CJ) 


Jelinek, Stephen J. (Picture No. 7), 
Bruno, Nebraska. Employee in photo- 
graphic studio of Gordon Guy, Little 
Falls, Minnesota, and free-lanced pic- 
tures to Omaha World-Herald and 


Benson, Louise M. (Picture No. 11), 
Oakland, Nebraska. Raised in Oak- 
land, attended the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, for 
two years; Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri, one year; one sum- 
mer at Cheley Colorado camps; and 
three years at the University. Worked 
in doctor’s office and library, includ- 
ing secretarial work. Active in extra- 
curricular activities in college includ- 
ing society editor of The Daily Nebras- 
kan for one semester. Member of Theta 
Sigma Phi, national professional soror- 
ity for women in journalism. Interested 
in any publication work, including 
advertising. Episcopal. (M) 


Bierbower, June M. (Picture No. 
12), Giltner, Nebraska. Graduate of 
Giltner high school where she was 
editor of the high school paper and a 


Collegiate Digest. Editorial experience 
as assistant county correspondent and 
writing for We, the People yearbook 
and Open Road for Boys magazine. 
Member of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
professional journalistic fraternity. In- 
terested in photography, editorial work, 
and advertising. Czech and_ Irish. 


(CJ) 


Mowry, Roberta Gail (Picture No. 
8), 531 South Eighteenth, Lincoln. 
Graduated from Humboldt high school. 
Major work at the University in jour- 
nalism, English, political science, and 
history. Some courses in advertising 
with very good grades and apparently a 
special aptitude for this work. Worked 
in the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Inspection for five years while 
attending the University. Work in- 
cluded typing, filing, bookkeeping, 
taking dictation on typewriter, and 
general office work. Qualified to do 
almost any type of office work. Did 
collection work for Evans Laundry for 
two years. Presbyterian. (CJ) 


Newbold, Vernon Wayne (Picture 
No. 9), Minden, Nebraska. Main in- 
terest is in agriculture and soil conser- 
vation work. Has made extensive 
studies and has written papers on both 
subjects. Has also had experience in 
agriculture and agricultural projects 


(AAA). Editor of high school paper. 


Majors In Journalism 


(Pictures on Page 3) 


regent’s scholarship winner. Attained 
national distinction by being sports 
editor of The Daily Nebraskan for three 
semesters. Member of Gamma Alpha 
Chi, national honorary and professional 
advertising sorority, and Theta Sigma 
Phi, professional sorority. In the 
upper 10 per cent of her class for 
four years. Prefers news or advertising 
work in city of more than 10,000; 
sports first, then advertising. Can use 


dictaphone. Catholic. (M) 


Cockle, Mary Anna (Picture No. 
13), 401 South Thirty-eighth ave, 
Omaha. Society Editor of The Daily 
Nebraskan for one semester. (M) 


Cowan, Peggy (Picture No. 14), 
Falls City, Nebraska. Attended Sacred 
Heart Academy and Falls City high 
school where she was salutatorian of 
the senior class. Attended St. Mary’s 
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» Se SS. 


Takes shorthand, but not fast enough 
for stenographic work, and types be- 
tween 50-80 words per minute. Class- 
room training as copyreader, proof- 
reader, and reporter. Hobbies and side 
interest are photography, free-lance 
writing, and music. Protestant. (CJ) 


Sanders, Lois Jean (Picture No. 10), 
1155 Kansas Ave. Superior, Nebraska. 
Graduate of Superior high school and 
member of Quill and Scroll, interna- 
tional honorary society for high school 
journalists. Reporter on The Daily Ne- 
braskan and member of Theta Sigma 
Phi, national professional sorority for 
women in journalism. Experience as 
bookkeeper. Would prefer reportorial 
work on a metropolitan newspaper. 


Presbyterian. (CJ) 


Stuart, John, Lexington, Nebraska. 
News, feature, and sports experience 
on The Daily Nebraskan. Editor of 
high school paper and annual. Sold 
encylopedias one summer. Member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity; Sigma Upsilon, national 
writing fraternity; and Palladian liter- 
ary society. Desires work on small 
daily or weekly. Wants to make com- 
munity field his life work. Thoroughly 
trained and capable for editorial or 
advertising work, including photogra- 
phy. Scholarship in upper fourth of 
cliss: (G}) 


College, Notre Dame, Indiana, for two 
years and was chosen outstanding fresh- 
man student scholastically. At the Uni- 
versity, earned a major in music and a 
minor in English. Received Sigma 
Delta Chi award. Member of Theta 
Sigma Phi, professional journalism so- 
rority, and Mu Phi Epsilon, music. 


(M) 


deBrown, Richard (Picture No. 15), 
1745 B street, Lincoln. Graduated in 
1936 from Phillips Exeter Academy, 
boys’ preparatory school in Exeter, 
New Hampshire. At the University 
was editor of The Daily Nebraskan and 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
men’s professional journalism fratern- 
ity. Member of Innocents, men’s senior 
honorary organization. Received the 
Sigma Delta Chi Citation for Achieve- 
ment as outstanding graduate in jour- 
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FIRST ROW (left to right): Browning, Steven; 
Coale, Burton; Derr, Don; Deweese, Mrs. Rowena; 
Frei, Allen; Henrickson, Arthur. 

SECOND ROW: Jelinek, Stephen; Mowry, Roberta; 
Newbold, Vernon; Sanders, Jean; Stuart, John; Ben- 
son, Louise; Bierbower, June. 

THIRD ROW: Cockle, Mary Anna; Cowan, Peggy; 
deBrown, Richard; Englund, Merrill; Ericson, Leonore; 
Hill, Selma. 

FOURTH ROW: Kinney, Anne; Meyer, Barbara; 
Owens, Lois; Polonsky, Jeanette; Schock, George; 
Steuteville, Mary. 

FIFTH ROW: Steuteville, Fern; Stewart, Randolph; 
Swoboda, Dorothy; Tilgner, John. 


nalism from Nebraska on basis of 
“general excellence in character, scholar- 
ship, and competence to perform 
journalistic tasks.” (M) 


Englund, Merrill W. (Picture No. 
16), 1715 M street, Lincoln. Regents’ 
scholarship. Attended Oakland and 
Tekamah high schools, graduating with 
top honors. Omaha World-Herald 
Young Citizen. Reporter, news editor, 
and managing editor of The Daily Ne- 
braskan. Member of Sigma Delta Chi; 
professional journalism fraternity; and 


Innocents, senior honorary. Honor 


roll. (M) 


Ericson, Leonore L. (Picture No. 
17), Bayard, Nebraska. Minors in his- 
tory and English. (M) 


Golden, Barbara E., Palmer, Ne- 
braska. Regents’ scholarship. Major 
in English. (M) 


Hallgren, Frank, 1220 D street, Lin- 
coln. Graduate of Lincoln high school. 
Nine years of Boy Scout work. For 
several years employed by the Victor 
Krause studio, an exclusive art and 
decorating establishment. English and 
Swedish. Methodist. (M) 


Hervert, Evelyn R., 5124 South 
Twentieth, Omaha. Major in econom- 
ics. Gamma Alpha Chi, national hon- 
orary and professional advertising so- 


rority. (M) 


Hill, Selma (Picture No. 18), 2637 
Washington street, Lincoln. Regents’ 
scholarship. Graduate of Lincoln high 
school where she was senior speaker 
and member of national honor society, 
also attended preparatory school at 
Northwestern one summer. Member of 
number of University organizations in- 
cluding Theta Sigma Phi, national 
women’s journalism sorority, and Mor- 
tar Board, senior women’s honorary. 
Received Certificate of Superior Schol- 
arship for being in upper 3 per cent of 
the graduating class. (M) 


Kinney, Anne (Picture No. 19), 1501 
D street, Lincoln. Regents’ scholarship. 
Graduate of Cathedral high school, 
Lincoln. Minors in history and English 
at the University. Has done tempor- 
ary secretarial and general office work 
during summers. Desires to become 
associated with some phase of journal- 
istic work. Chief aim is to get practical 
experience in writing, either advertis- 
ing or reportorial. Also likes secre- 
tarial work including typing, short- 
hand, filing, and accounting. Partic- 
ularly interested in economics and his- 
tory in relation to present day jour- 
nalism. Irish-English. Catholic. (M) 


Meyer, Barbara L. (Picture No. 20), 
6009 Florence Boulevard, Omaha. 
Theta Sigma Phi, national professional 
sorority for women in journalism. 
(M) 

Owens, Lois K. (Picture No. 21), 
220 West Eighth, North Platte, Ne- 
braska. Graduate of North Platte high 
school where she was editor of the 
school paper and annual. (M) 


Polonsky, Jeanette A. (Picture No. 
22), 563 South Thirty-fifth, Lincoln. 
Gamma Alpha Chi, _ professional 
women’s advertising sorority. (M) 


Schock, George W. (Picture No. 23), 
Falls City, Nebraska. Minors in 
economics and English. (M) 


Steuteville, Mary E. (Picture No. 
24), South Sioux City, Nebraska. 
Regents’ scholarship. Major in English 
with training in advertising, typing and 
shorthand. Reporter on The Daily Ne- 
braskan for two years; news editor for 
one semester; reporter on South Sioux 
City Mail for three years; publicity 
work for Omaha Camp Fire Girls 
camp; publicity for Atlanta, Georgia 
Camp Fire Girls camp; in charge of 
advertising and publicity for several 
campus events. Theta Sigma Phi, na- 
tional professional sorority for women 
in journalism. Member of Mortar 
Board, senior women’s honorary. Pre- 
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fers advertising work. English. Meth- 
odist. (M) 


Steuteville, R. Fern (Picture No. 25), 
South Sioux City, Nebraska. Regents’ 
scholarship. Major in English with 
training in advertising, typing and 
shorthand. Reporter on The Daily 
Nebraskan for two years; news editor 
for one year; publicity work for Omaha 
Camp Fire Girls camp; publicity for 
Atlanta, Georgia, Camp Fire Girls 
camp; in charge of advertising and 
publicity for several campus events. 
Member of Theta Sigma Phi, national 
professional sorority for women in 
journalism. Member of Mortar Board, 
senior women’s honorary. Prefers ad- 
vertising work. English. Methodist. 
(M) 


Stewart, Randolph (Picture No. 26), 
Tecumseh, Nebraska. Major in adver- 
tising with minors in English and 
psychology. Has been employed as 
timekeeper, stenographer in unicameral 
legislature, and as clerk and _ stenog- 
rapher in bank. Prefers advertising 
position but interested in newspaper or 
agency work, including - secretarial. 


English. Methodist. (M) 


Suchy, Irma A., R.F.D. No. 5, Oma- 
ha. Minors in English and sociology. 


Swoboda, Dorothy M. (Picture No. 
27), 2837 Q, Lincoln. Minors in Eng- 
lish and sociology. Gamma Alpha Chi, 
national honorary and professional ad- 
vertising sorority. 


Tilgner, Irving John (Picture No. 
28), Lewellen, Nebraska. Graduate of 
Lewellen high school where he was 
valedictorian and winner of a regents’ 
scholarship. Majored in history and has 


‘taken considerable work in field” of — 


political science and advertising. Chiet 
interests are in sports and_ politics, 
with preference for the former. Has 
worked on high school, college, and 
weekly papers. (M) 
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To Attend Chadron 


Science Conclave 


Once again a member of the staff has been invited to appear on an 
outstanding educational program of the state. On May 9 the supervisor 
of staff, Mr. John H. Straka, will meet with the Nebraska Academy of 
Science in its annual meeting at Chadron, Nebraska. He will discuss the 
subject, “Enriching the Local High School Science Curriculum by Use of 
Supervised Correspondence Study.” 

Congratulations, Mr. Straka! But honestly now—did you accept this 
invitation solely for the purpose of being a member of the conclave, or 
has the anticipation of meeting with those students from Chadron, Craw- 
ford, Orella, Glen, Belmont, Agate, Marsland, and Hemingford, from 
whom you have had so many splendid letters during the past year, had a 
greater bearing on you? At any rate we hope that you will have a very 
pleasant time, and in turn will leave something of inspirational value 
with the group, at the same time bringing back with you pleasant 
memories of your association with these fine students whom we know you 
have planned to meet. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, May 8, 1940 
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MR. PLATT SPEAKS 
AT NATIONAL MEETING 


Speaking on the subject “Ten Years of Supervised Correspondence 
Study,” Mr. Earl T. Platt, assistant director of the University of Nebraska 
Extension Division in charge of Supervised Correspondence Study, will 
appear on the program of the National University Extension Association at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, on May 15-19. His talk will be given under the 
panel discussion topic head of “Adjustment in Extension Teaching to 
Meet Changing Demands.” Mr. John Straka will appear on the same pro- 
gram talking on “Teaching Technique.” 

Dr. A. A. Reed, director of the Extension Division will speak on the 
past presidents’ panel. 

Ten years have made many changes in the attitude of educators to- 
ward correspondence study. This new set in ideas may be traced to some 
extent at least to supervised correspondence study, a comparative new- 
comer in the education field. Mr. Platt is in charge of this work at the 
University of Nebraska. Upwards of 30,000 copies of courses will be 
sent out from the Extension Division this year for use in the high schools 
and study centers of the United States and in other countries. 
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This Younger Generation and the Movies 


One of society’s pet peeves is “the younger generation.” The funny 
thing is that the “younger generation” has always been a pet peeve of 
the older—and, probably always will be. 

If we can believe some of our oldsters, the young folks will never 
go to see a movie unless it is a gangster picture, contains a half dozen 
or so murders, depicts riotous living, or, at the very least, silly comedy. 

Well, Mr. and Mrs. Older Generation, it just naturally ‘“ain’t’” so and 
I “kin” prove it. Right here in front of me are the cinema preferences 
of seventy Supervised Correspondence Study students, and it literally 
warms the cockels of the heart to see them. Out of forty-eight pictures 
named as favorites, eighteen were either historical, or based on a his- 
torical incident. Here are a few that are listed. “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” Where is the American who hasn’t thrilled to Tennyson’s 
“Half a league, half a league, half a league onward—into the valley of 
death road the six-hundred.” ‘Union Pacific” is another favorite, and if 
you don’t think that the exploit of girding this continent with steel has 
captured the imagination of modern America, you should visit Omaha 
during the annual “Golden Spike” celebration. Other historical favorites 
ange, tine Siceiay Gu lowing WPeiciemis,” 
Villa,” and ‘‘Nurse Edith Cavell.” 


Here are the ten most popular pictures listed in order of prefer- 
ence: 


“Stanley and Livingston,” ‘Viva 


1. Union Pacific 6. The Good Earth 

2. Hunchback of Notre-Dame 7. You Can’t Take it With You 
3. Captains Courageous 8. Gone With the Wind 

4. Swanee River 9. Gulliver’s Travels (animated) 
5. Stanley and Livingston 10. Jesse James 


Now, examine the list carefully. These ten pictures are pretty heavy 
for the most part. Six of them are, in part at least, historical. ‘You 
Can’t Take it With You,” is definitely a comedy, but extremely clever 
and well done. “Gulliver’s Travels,” is of course an animated cartoon, 
but the story is a classic; and these cartoon pictures are masterpieces of 
artistry. One thing stands out clearly: the students who selected these 
pictures like their movies pretty liberally sprinkled with drama and 
adventure; but then, who doesn’t—adults included. I was a bit surprised 
to find ‘Gone With the Wind” so far down the list; but on second 
thought, probably many of these students are waiting, like I am, until 
G with the W comes back at popular prices—we hope. 

Some other interesting factors are apparent when the general likes 
and dislikes of the seventy students are studied. While eight claim to 
prefer comedies, three profess a dislike for them. The “Horse Operas” or 
western pictures are thoroughly disliked by twelve, but eleven register 
a rather marked attraction for them. Fourteen prefer the historical angle, 
but six dislike it. Only four expressed a preference for heavy romance 
and love, while seventeen claimed to thoroughly dislike such “mush.” 
No less than twelve professed a definite distaste for murders, mysteries, 
gangsters, shootings and cheap thrills. And somewhat on the disconcert- 
ing side, more students disliked than preferred musical pictures. 

A few students were a bit inconsistent. One stated a dislike for his- 
torical pictures, yet listed “Union Pacific’ as the favorite. Another claimed 
that comedies were distasteful, and then listed “It Happened One Night” 
as the most favored movie. 

In general, if the students whose preferences were examined are 
a representative group, and we have no reason to believe otherwise, 
those of us who have been spending sleepless nights over the taste in 
entertainment of the young folk can relax (for a while) and get some 
needed rest. 
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Teacher of the Month 


MRS. PEARL B. HERMAN 


One finds interesting things when he begins making inquiries pre- 
liminary to writing a Teacher-of-the-Month sketch. No, we didn’t find 
any skeletons in Mrs. Herman’s closet—but who would have suspected 
that this soft-voiced young woman of the peaches-and-cream complexion, 
who rules over the commercial pupils, hailed from the farm? (Yes, we 
know, there are many peaches-and-cream complexions on the farm these 
days.) Somehow she has always seemed to us the perfect type of those 
cool, pleasant secretaries one finds in the deep-carpeted, air-conditioned 
offices of great corporations. 

But from the farm she is, and the farm is near Murdock, Nebraska. 
It was there she finished grade and high school, and from there she came 
to Teachers College in the University of Nebraska, working her way 
through college by “housework and all kinds of jobs,” with the help of 
three tuition scholarships. Graduating in 1933, she was snatched up im- 
mediately by the University Extension Division, where she has been 
ever since, first as a secretary and since 1934 as teacher of Commercial 
Arts. 

You’d enjoy knowing Mrs. Herman. She travels widely and knows 
interesting things. She is not very talkative; you might even think her 
shy—until you discovered that she simply uses few words to say a great 
deal. Perhaps one reason she doesn’t need many words in her accuracy 
and her amazing memory. The commercial department is our largest de- 
partment, and she deals with hundreds of students; but ask her about 
any one of them and she can tell you all about him without stopping to 
refer to her records. 

Incidentally, if you’ve had work with her, qou know how pain- 
stakingly she corrects your papers and what complete accuracy she de- 
mands. She isn’t just being “‘pernickety” when she does. She knows that 
office workers must be completely accurate and reliable; and that there 
is only one way to learn—by never doing anything less. 

She must be more talkative by mail than she is in person, for every 
day we see letters coming to her from her students. This morning we 
strolled over to ask her what all these letters were about. We found her 
at her portable typewriter trying to answer a student’s letter, greatly 
bothered about what to say. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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MY REMINDER 


One thing about correspondence work 
That I have learned by now, 
Is that when you do not study 
Your lessons stack, somehow. 
When you have no teacher present 
To make you study hard, 
You have to get to work yourself 
And be the one on guard. 
—JEAN F, Gowpy 


(Student in Commecial Arts Ix-33 from Melbourne, Iowa.) 


A Few Distinctive Achievements 


—Spent a little time looking through old records and pictures of 
some of our former pupils and paused to renew some old acquaintances. 
It took a long time too, for there was considerable time to spend with 
each student, fondling memories and reading wellworn letters. 


— DAVID VETTER — 


We uncovered the records and letters of David Vetter of Onida, 
South Dakota. A fluent writer, a careful thinker, his letters are as much 
fun to read as they are numerous. He was unable to attend high school 
(infantile paralysis) so the school came to him, and David completed all 
of his high school work through Supervised Correspondence Study. Then 
one day, for the first time, he attended high school. It was on this oc- 
casion that he received his high school diploma. David is now enrolled 
in college extension courses; and although he graduated a couple of 
years ago, we still hear from him. 


— FRED SCHNEIDER — 


Fred Schneider, formerly of Fort Robinson, Nebraska, achieved his 
high school education in the above manner, too. It’s a hard job, tackling 
by yourself the whole high school curriculum, and emerging successful 
within two and one-half years. But that is what Fred did. This was 
done with the cooperation of Lt. P. T. Carpenter, of Fort Robinson, and 
Fred’s perspiration. Fred is now attending college at Ames, Iowa. 

I can’t resist showing you what he told me in his letter, so J am re- 
producing it here. 

Fort Robinson, Nebraska 
June 10, 1939 


Dear Mr. Straka: 

Thank you for your letter of June 6, it was very much enjoyed. I 
shall be glad to answer the questions asked me. 

First; how did it happen that I graduated from McCook? At the 
time I graduated from the eighth grade, McCook, Nebraska, I was very 
foolish and did not go on to high school, as I was encouraged to do. 
A few years later, feeling definitely that my life’s work should be that of 
a veterinarian, I spoke to Mr. Shedd, Superintendent of the McCook 
High School, about getting the necessary high school education, my plans 
being to enter McCook High School. Superintendent Shedd, however, 
suggested that I take the necessary work through correspondence from the 
University of Nebraska. He felt that I was very capable of taking the 
work in this way and that it would be an advantage to me to follow this 
plan; he also said that credits earned in this way should be recognized 
and that a diploma would be presented me upon completion of the course. 
After much thought and consideration I decided to enter the Medical 
Division, Veterinary Service of the Army, and take the necessary work 
through correspondence from the University of Nebraska. This I did. 

Upon arriving here, I related my plans to Colonel Carpenter, Com- 
manding Veterinary Officer of this post: He was very much interested 
and assured me that I would receive his full cooperation. The thought 
of what I had ahead of me wasn’t very pleasant, but I started with a 
determination to get it, and I finally realized my, one, goal. 

Mr. Shedd wanted me to be present for all of the graduation exer- 
cises at McCook, but it wasn’t possible for me to be there. I don’t 
know what was said at the commencement. Mr. Shedd told me, how- 
ever, that he was going to make mention of the method of study, and 
the place at which I took the high school work, etc. 
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 ——————————————————————— 
Supervisors and Students 


This is the last issue of this news letter until next 
fall. A pleasant summer to you. 


* ** %# * 


The Instructional Staff expresses its appreciation to 
you for cooperating with us on the various problems 
which we have posted here from time to time. In 
practically every instance where some difficulty has 
been experienced, the situation has been completely 
remedied. 


Sincerely, 
J. H. Srraxa, Supervisor 
Instructional Staff 


|! 


My plans for the future are to get a degree in Veterinary Medicine. 
After studying the various College Bulletins, Colonel Carpenter suggested 
that I enter Iowa State, at Ames, next fall. As soon as I receive the 
remaining credit certificates from the University I shall put in my appli- 
cation at Ames. I have enjoyed my work here at the Hospital for the 
past two and one-half years, am at the present time Chief Veterinary 
Technician of the Operating Room. 

What do I think of Supervised Correspondence Study? I think very 
highly of Supervised Correspondence Study, and I honestly feel that I 
have received more, in the way of real education, in this way than I 
would have had I gone to a high school. Not once have I been dis- 
appointed in your work. 

Am enclosing two pictures of myself. The snapshot was taken in the 
operating room. 

If I have not made myself clear, write me and I shall be glad to 
answer any other questions you might wish to ask. 


Sincerely yours, 
Frep SCHNEIDER 


— MISS EDITH ANDREWS — 


Well, time is getting short and I shall mention only two other stu- 
dents. Miss Edith Andrews completed two years of her high school 
work through the use of Supervised Correspondence Study. The work 
was carried in the eighth grade rural school of her district, near Gordon, 
Nebraska. She then finished her enviable record (for only one grade 
had fallen into the eighties) in the Gordon High School. She wrote me 
once that the style of study habits which she developel in correspondence 
work, and which Gean Gowdy so aptly put into verse in her “My 
Reminder,” attracted much attention from the faculty. 


— MISS BELVA HENDERSON — 


Similarly, Miss Belva Henderson of Ellsworth, Nebraska, completed 
her high school work; over two years of which were in her rural eight- 
grade school at Whitman, Nebraska. and the remainder at Kearney High 
School. You may wonder what happens to the student after they are no 
longer preparing exacting assignments in correspondence work. Of course 
we do not know in most cases because we are not given this informa- 
tion. But some of them are attending college, others are working on the 
farm, some are married, and some are clerking in stores or doing secre- 
tarial and stenographic work. In the case of Miss Andrews and Miss 
Henderson, however, we have accurate information. Both are teaching 
in rural schools; Miss Andrews is teaching in the same rural school 
which she used to attend as a student. They are also supervising stu- 
dents who are enrolled for Supervised Correspondence Study courses, 
another example of the countless never-ending cycles which are going on 
about us. Edith and Belva, we have enjoyed reading your lessons and 
your numerous letters and we haven’t forgotten the standing invitations 
which were extended to us if, and when, we came out your way. 

These are but a few examples which illustrate the constant purpose, 
the definite planning, and the true appreciation of the best efforts so 
necessary in “getting ahead.” In a few years the records of other stu- 
dents who are still new to us will present the same story, but with a 
slightly different setting. So, from Alaska to Ecuador, and from coast to 
coast,—we'll be hearing from you. 


WHO’S WHO 


Our last issue contained two pages of pictures with comment of in- 


terest about each student. We regret that our supply of pictures will 
not permit a double page for this issue. In the absence of pictures, we 
are doing the next best thing by which to give you a speaking acquaint- 
ance with your classmates. The information accompanying the following 
list of names has been collected from the questionnaire which most of 
you have filled out and returned to our files. 


After reading the questionnaires we felt that we really knew you. 
Some pupils have urged that the correspondence faculty fill out the 
same questionnaire in order that they might know us better. Well, we 
tried it. Honestly, we did not know that some of the questions were so 
hard to evade. But let’s see now, Who’s Who? 


Note: The first fifteen names refer to student pictures in this issue. 


1. Edith Andrews, Gordon, Nebraska, has taken by Supervised Corres- 
pondence Study a great many subjects, too numerous to mention. She is 
now teaching school. 


2. Fred Schneider, Fort Robinson, Nebraska, an outstanding student, 
who completed all of his high school work by correspondence. 

3. Betty Matter, New York, New York, Latin II-x; an outstanding 
student. 

4. Maxine Cox, Salmon, Idaho, Social Science Vx; would like to take 
a trip to South America and the Panama Canal Zone because of the inter- 
esting spots and desirable climate. 

5. Helen May Hughes, Sunrise, Wyoming, C. A. VIIIx; among other 
school activities, she is president of the Girl’s Athletic Association, cheer 
leader in the pep squad, and a member of the Girl’s Sextette, Glee Club, 
and mixed chorus. She plans to go to the University of Wyoming for 
study to become a commercial teacher. 

6. Arvle Willar, Cowiche, Washington, Electricity XIx; vocation is 
hydraulic engineering. 
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7. Anthony Czapla, Duncan, Nebraska, Agronomy Ix; “I enjoy 
working in the garden to see what improvements I can make in grow- 
ing vegetables in these drought years.” 

8. Margaret Lee Allen, Rothville, Missouri, C. A. IIx-33; plans to 
go to Kirksville State Teachers College to prepare for either nursing or 
teaching. Writes short stories as a hobby. 

9. Jack and Helen Higgins, Crawford, Nebraska, C. A. XIV-x; Jack 
collects stamps and beads as a hobby, and hopes to be a radio mechanic 
or bookkeeper. Helen aspires to become a teacher or a stenographer. 

10. Nelly May Jackson, Ashby, Nebraska, has taken a great many 
subjects by correspondence and is now teaching school. 

11. Royce Perret, Gordon, Nebraska, English VIx; “Trapping and 
collecting old coins are my hobby.” 

12. Harold Loyd Layton, Modale, Iowa, Science VIIx; mathematics 
and chemistry are his favorite subjects, and he hopes to be a civil engineer. 

13. Elaine Klingbeil, Melbourne, Iowa, C. A. VIx; plans to go to 
college to major in commercial arts. 

14. David Vetter, Onida, South Dakota; has taken all of his high 
school work by correspondence; an outstanding student. 

15. Jean Gowdy, Melbourne, Iowa, C. A. Ix-33; “My uncle’s hobby 
is collecting coins, so I wanted to try it too.” Plans to go to Jowa State 
College and major in mathematics and science. 

Bill Annett, Gordon, Nebraska, Art XXIIIx; “I like mechanics, 
Philharmonic concerts, and enjoy mysteries.”” He plans to take business 
administration in college next year. 

Leo Earl Bottcher, Talmage, Nebraska, Art XXIIIx—his vocation is to 
follow up his hobby of woodworking and drawing. 

Eleanor Bowhay, Alstead. New Hampshire, Language IIIx. 
favorite sports are skating, skiing and swimming.” 

Betty Brennan, Bingham, Nebraska, Commercial Arts XIVx; hobby, 
collecting bugs; wants to become a nurse. 

(Continued on page 5) 


“My 


WHO’S WHO 


(Continued from page 4) 

Mamee Brown, Augusta, Michigan, Commercial Arts Ix-33; is learning 
to play the Hawaiian guitar. 

Arlene Brusso, Ellenburg, New York, Commercial Arts VIx; wants to 
be a business woman. 

Evelyn Burkland, Brule, Nebraska, Commercial Arts Vx; favorite 
subject, biology; wants to become a nurse. 

Richard Carlen, Spalding, Nebraska, Science IXx; 
pinochle; favorite sport, swimming. 

Joe Chapman, Chester, Nebraska, Practical Arts XIx; vocation, me- 
chanical aviation. 

Freda Conn, Custer, Washington, Commercial Arts Vx; favorite sub- 
ject bookkeeping; wants to be a stenographer. 

Frank Crawford, Crete, Nebraska, Mathematics VIIIx; favorite movies 
are army pictures. 

Stanley Cunningham, Fort Shaw, Montana, Art XLIx; wants to be a 
cartoonist. 

Harold Daum, Crete, Nebraska, Mathematics VIIIx; mathematics is his 
favorite subject and he plans to teach. 

Edith Degner, Grass Range, Montana, Commercial Arts IXx-B; her 
hobby is sports and her favorite games are baseball and volleyball. 

Dorothy De Graff, Lake Park, Iowa, Science XIIx; wants to be a 
dietician. 

Roy Deputy, Forrest, Illinois, Practical Arts XXIx; hobby, collecting 
gun shell; vocation, navy, and his favorite movies are war pictures. 

Betty Downing, Ashby, Nebraska, Commercial Arts Ix-33; would 
spend a hundred dollars on clothes; expenses paid, her destination would 
be New York City. 

Evelyn Du Bois, Strang, Nebraska, Commercial Arts Ix-33; hobby, 
collecting pictures of baseball stars; she wants to be a secretary. 

James Dunker, Strang, Nebraska, Practical Arts XIx; wants to be a 
sailor, and would like to see Alaska and Hawaii. 

Clayton Eichelberger, Strang, Nebraska, Commercial 
favorite subject, public speaking; vocation, the ministry. 

Grace Eichelberger, Strang, Nebraska, English VIx; hobby, studying 
people. “I think it is so much fun to observe people. It doesn’t cost 
anything and you can pass a lot of time doing it; I think it helps you 
appreciate other people more.” 

Frank Farling, Ellenburg, New York, Language Ix; hobbies are wood- 
carving, modeling, and drawing; wants to be an architect. 

Hermina Fortkamp, Cclina, Ohio, English Vx; hobby, 
souvenirs; wants to be a nurse. 

Harold Hansen, Gretna, Nebraska, Social Science IXx-38; his hobby is 
collecting stamps and coins. 

Lowell McKim, Gothenburg, Nebraska, Art XXIIIx; plans to teach 
his favorite subject, individual art. 

Oscar Marquart, Byron, Nebraska, Commercial Arts IIx-33; typing 
is his favorite subject he wants to be a stenographer. 

Lilly Mueller, Monroe, Nebraska, Commercial Arts XVx; favorite sub- 
ject, bookkeeping; wants to be a bookkeeper. 

Harriet Overgard, Gates, Nebraska, Commercial Arts Vx; favorite 
subject, shorthand; vocation, stenographer. 

Delbart Paulson, Foster, Nebraska, Commercial Arts Vx; hobby, con- 
struction; vocation, contracting and building. 

Elaine Retke, Inman, Nebraska, Language IIIx; favorite subject, biol- 
ogy; vocation, nursing. 

John Simmons, Bancroft, Iowa, Art Ix; wants to be an interior 
decorator; favorite subject, art. 

Charles Thomas, Broken Bow, Mathematics IVx; favorite subject is 
engineering; wants to be an engineer. 

Harold Vittitoe, Modale, Iowa, Science VIIx; “I have plans set upon 
going to West Point. If not there, then to Iowa State to major in chem- 
istry.” 

Lawrence Kirchoff, Byron, Nebraska, Commercial Arts IIx-33; plans 
to be a teacher; typing is his favorite subject. 

Phil Pitney, Red Cloud, Nebraska, Mathematics Vx; hobby, corre- 
spondence and letter writing. “I have just started this hobby and I would 
appreciate it very much if you could arrange for some extension students 
to write.” 

Bill Annett, Gordon, Nebraska, Art XXIIIx; plans to go to college 
to study business administration and law. Hobby, collecting literature 
about cars. 

Cadet Ist Lt. Adam Bender, Aurora, Illinois, Mechanical Drawing 
XXIVx; vocation, to be a mechanic in the air corps. Dance? “And how! 
I go to as many as I can.” 

Ray Friesen, Fairbury, Nebraska, Commercial Arts XXIx; plans to 
attend the University of Nebraska to study business administration. 


favorite game, 


Arts IXx-B; 


collecting 


Bob Michels, Aurora, Illinois, Mechanical Drawing XXIVx; hobby, 
model airplanes; wants to be a pilot on an airline. 

Margaret Lee Allen, Rothville, Missouri, Commercial Arts IIx-33; 
plans to attend Kirksville State Teacher’s College to prepare for either 
nursing or teaching. 

Donald Blagrave, Aurora, Illinois, Mechanical Drawing XXIVx; hobby, 
keeping scrapbooks on aeronautics and racing cars; vocation, aviation. 

Larry Eugene Huberty, Aurora, Illinois, Mechanical Drawing XXIVx; 
hobby, model airplanes; vocation, aeronautical engineering. 

Earnest Stone, Bridgeport, Nebraska, Mathematics VIx; plans to at- 
tend Scottsbluff Junior College to prepare for radio, or clerical engi- 
neering. 

Gregory Schuster, Aurora, Illinois, Mechanical Drawing XXIVx; favo- 
ite subjects are motors and electricity; plans to be an electrician. 

Harold Curry, Fairbury, Nebraska, Commercial Arts XXIx; hobbies, 
taxidermy and amateur radio. “I like to hunt and fish, but I am also 
interested in radio.” 

Bernard Dandorf, Callaway, Nebraska, Language IVx; “I like to 
hear music, but I do not care to participate in it because it isn’t any 
fun to get hit.” 

Donald Thompson, Dunning, Nebraska, Art Ix; favorite subject, art; 
favorite movie, “Jesse James.” 

Jimmy Holmes, Koshopah, Nebraska, Commercial Arts II-33; hobby, 
working with electricity. “I like to work with electricity. I have just 
completed a six volt windcharger.” Ambition, electrical engineering. 


Music Jubilee 


at the University 


School activities in the average community are so hampered for funds 
that the faculty and student body are constantly promoting some activity 
for which the public is solicited to purchase tickets of admission. As a 
result of this constant solicitation, parents come to feel that every time 
they attend any function in the schoolhouse they must expect to pay 
an admission. Certainly this is contrary to the spirit of our much adver- 
tised Free Public School of America. Perhaps there is no manner by which 
ticket sales for school activities can be entirely eliminated if we are going 
to continue to participate in curricular activities for which there is no 
provision in the annual budget. But there certainly should be some events 
to which the public is admitted without a charge during the school year. 

How this can be done was demonstrated in an admirable manner on 
April 16, when the University of Nebraska School of Music, sponsored 
by the Lincoln Newspapers, presented the First Annual Musical Jubilee at 
the coliseum free to the public. On that evening the University Singers, 
the R. O. T. C. band, and the Men’s Glee Club, joined in proving that 
“music hath its charms.” Nine thousand five hundred ardent music 
fans jammed every available foot of space in the building and joined 
enthusiastically in singing popular numbers of the day ranging from the 
famed “Beer Barrel Polka” to “God Bless America,’ and the “Old 
Rugged Cross.” 


Teacher of the Month 


(Continued from page 2) 

“Maybe this sample will answer your question,” she said and let us 
read it. It was a four-page letter from an excellent student who has had 
several semesters of commercial work by correspondence. Here are a few 
snatches of it. “I’m feeling rather blue. Back of it all is, ‘what am I 
going to do?’ I guess it’s this business of graduation. What I really want 
to do is get an office job this summer. Then I would like to work my 
way through college. My ambition is to become a commercial teacher and 
to work on up from there. Sometimes I think I haven’t a chance.... 
Can you give me any advice on this? I’ve never told anyone before 
how I feel....or anything about my ambition.” 

“That,” said Mrs. Herman with a wry smile,” is a fair sample of 
many letters I receive. It’s the sort of thing that keeps me awake nights 
wondering what to say in answer. But it’s also what makes teaching 
worth while. Merely correcting errors on commercial papers, and assign- 
ing each paper a grade might be easier, but it would be pretty dull.” 

“My experience is,” she went on, “that a tremendous number of stu- 
dents are deeply concerned about their futures. It isn’t always easy to 
answer their questions; but I want to do my very best, not only in giving 
them advice, but also in giving them direct help when I can. Perhaps 
that is the most important part of my job.” 


CONTINENTAL CAMPUS NEWS 


General Science has been particularly enjoyed by Irene French, Albion, 
Iowa. Tucked in her last unit with a note to her teacher which reads: 
“This course has been real fun! Thanks for your explanation of the 
origin of the earth. I am going to show that to my grandfather who 
is a minister.” 


A’ iittle note hidden away in the last unit from Mary Jaques, Lone 
Pine, Montana, makes the teacher think that Mary is just a little regret- 
ful that the course has come to a close. She says in part: “I want to 
thank you for all of the splendid help and suggestions you have given 
me. I want you to know how much I have enjoyed all of the course.” 


Bessie Fletcher, Ainsworth, Nebraska, has been happily engaged in 
biology by correspondence. Bessie has not only become acquainted with 
the habits of many plants and animals during her course, but has built 
up a friendship which she and her teacher appreciate very much. Her 
last note reads: “You know a note like that written on my last unit is 
very encouraging to a pupil so far away.” 


Russell Boyer, working through the Y. M. C. A. Study Center, 
Omaha, Nebraska, speaks highly of the world history course which he 
has just completed. In closing Russell states in part: “Mr. Kelso’s notes 
and comments have been encouraging and helpful.” 


Maxine Cox, Salmon, Idaho, has found a way to combine her cor- 
respondence study with business practice. Just how this is done is 
revealed in a note to her teacher which reads: “I find my course very 
interesting. I wish I had more time to put on the work. Just now I am 
engaged as bookkeeper for the Idaho Power Company.” 


How would you like to referee a game of correspondence solid 
geometry? Such an experience is related by Ella Burress, supervisor of 
the group at Pine Island, Minnesota. She writes: “The boys taking this 
course in solid geometry have enjoyed the work immensely. They have 
had many a heated and interesting argument on the subject matter.” 


A. Edwan Haines, Jr., Carson City, Nevada, leaves no doubt of his 
patriotism for his home state. In fact, his three-page letter to Mr. 
Kelso leaves all of us longing to visit Nevada to enjoy the beauties he 
so vividly describes. 

While our contact with Edwan has been through correspondence 
civics, his letter reveals interests which are as wide as the academic 
and extra-curricular program of his school. What a happy situation! 
Edwan opens his letter: “I want you to know that your note on my first 
unit pleased me and Mr. Priest, my high school principal, to no little 
extent.” Later he adds, “I am a loyal Nevadan of the nth degree, a fact 
which you have likely determined by this time.” 


Finding a use for our newly acquired skill is sometimes difficult. 
Doris Mackintire, of Augusta, Michigan, seems to have solved this 
problem nicely. In the absence of other demands for her typing, she 
has been using it in connection with her other subjects with the result 
that—as she says: “It not only helps my typing but has been the means 
of keeping my mind on the other work as well.” 


Lyle Hartford, O'Neill, Nebraska, needed two chemistry credits. He 
called on Mrs. Luella Parker, director of the local study center, to see 
if she could help solve his problem. How well she succeeded is told in 
her note which reads in part: “You will be interested to learn that I 
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have succeeded in securing the O.K. of the director of certification, of 
the New York University, on the chemistry course for Lyle Hartford.” 

Although within a few hours’ drive of Glacier National Park, Thomas 
McDevitt, Sommers, Montana, thinks he would select New York City 
for a free vacation trip. Thomas has been improving his time with the 
self-planning course and geology. Certainly, geology should be interest- 
ing in an area where the wonders of nature are so prevalent. 


Richard Hancock, Craig, Nebraska, thinks mathematics is a most en- 
joyable subject. His extra-curricular interests are music, athletics, and 
the school paper. Richard’s note states that he had not realized a cor- 
respondence teacher might like to read letters from his students. Ism’t 
that just like life! Those important little things which so brighten the 
journey seem so trivial that we often neglect them. But it makes a real 
difference to his teacher. 


Joicy Hevrin, of Rockford, Illinois, describes her trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., for her teacher: Letter dated February 27, 1940. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Kelso: 

Thank you for your encouraging letter. I shall try to live up to 
your expectation of me. I am glad to share with you the pleasures of 
my trip to Washington, D. C. I only wish you might go to see for your- 
self the interesting places I visited. 

I feel so much more a part of the government after coming into 
such close contact with its organization. 

All of the buildings are so much larger than one can imagine from 
pictures. The building that impressed me most is the Supreme Court 
building. Its beautiful white marble is spotless; the pillars look so small 
in pictures, but are so large that one feels quite insignificant beside them. 
Inside the building one wants to be silent. It is awe inspiring, something 
similar to the feeling one has when viewing Niagara Falls for the first 
time. The Pan-American building is not so large as many other build- 
ings, but it is very interesting. There are plants and trees from different 
countries, and two very large parrots, the youngest of which is said to 
be fifty years old. 

Of course I did not miss Mount Vernon. After seeing the relics and 
furnishings used by Washington, his family, and guests, we walked out 
on the lawn and looked down on the Potomac. The buildings are on a 
high bank overlooking the river. We went down the path to the tomb 
of George and Martha Washington. The tomb has no door and the stone 
caskets are on pedestals, much the same as those one sees at funerals. 
There are metals wreaths near by. ‘ 

Leaving the tomb we walked over to the river again and saw the 
dock where boats from Washington take on and let off passengers twice 
daily. We saw the smoke house where meat was prepared in George 
Washington’s time, and there were hams and bacon hanging there to 
make it seem more real. 

Around the Washington monument in Washington, D. C., is a large 
circle of seats where groups wait an opportunity to ride to the top where 
there are windows through which you may look out on all sides, giving a 
very splendid view. 

Inside the Lincoln monument is a magnificent statue of Lincoln. 
The electric lights are so arranged that whenever the sunlight changes, 
the artificial lights change also, so that the light on the monument is 
always the same. 

Returing to Illinois we came through the Blue Ridge mountains. They 
really appear blue—a smoky blue in places. They are most beautifully 
covered with pines. The roads are well built and wide, and at intervals 
there are drinking places usually built of stone and decorated so that 
thirsty travelers will not miss them. 

Just as we left Mount Storm it rained very hard. We passed through 
veils of mist. We could reach through the car window and pass our 
hands through some of them. Others floated about over the tops of the 
mountain or off into the valley, appearing like chiffon scarfs waving 
gracefully in the air. 

I know this can’t give you much of an idea of Washington, D. C., 
and my trip, but I hope it leaves you a clearer idea of Washington than 
the usual brief description one finds to read. 


Sincerely, 
Jorcy HEvrin 


Students Work In 
Extension Offices 


While Florence Miller was attending high school out at Trenton, 
Nebraska, a question that troubled her was whether ‘‘to be” like others 
or “not to be.” When her superintendent suggested shorthand and type- 
writing by supervised correspondence, Florence determined to be different. 
In fact, school records show that the decision to be different had been 
settled early in her school life, for one does not graduate from high 
school with honors in this age by accident. 

In the spring of 1936 there was an opening for a stenographer 
in the supervised correspondence department of the Extension Division. 
“Why not try one of our correspondence pupils?” reasoned Mr. Earl T. 
Platt. A check of the records convinced him that Florence was a logical 
choice for the position if she could be interested. 

Miss Miller came to the position July 20, 1936, and we are tempted 
to say “was happy ever after,’ for she has held the position constantly, 
and on July 20, 1940, will leave the position with the B.Sc. Degree 
from Teachers College tucked under her arm. 


Back in 1929 Elmer Upton graduated from high school out at Elm 
Creek, Nebraska. Those were the days in which the depression began to 
rear its ugly head. Then along came the drought with its attending ills 
to help old man depression, and many boys found it next to impossible 
to secure employment. Elmer helped his mother about the restaurant 
which she operated, did odd jobs, occasionally finding employment dur- 
ing harvest, and waited for his opportunity. But the depression and em- 
ployment situation grew worse. 

Eight years passed thus. Then one day C. S. Hetrick, the school 
superintendent, suggested that Elmer take a post graduate course by 
supervised correspondence. Elmer responded to the suggestion and en- 
rolled for Commercial Arts V-x, the supervised course in shorthand. 

After the completion of the course, Elmer was offered one of the 
positions in the Extension Division. That was two years ago. Today 
Elmer is entrusted with the responsibility of stencil typing as part-time 
work while he pursues his course of study in the college of business 
administration. 


Chester, Nebraska was one of the early schools to adopt Supervised 
Correspondence Study as a method of enriching the local course of study. 

It was the good fortune of Alene Mullikin to be taking her junior 
and senior year in high school under the supervision of Mr. Dean 
Moomey, school superintendent, who was alert to opportunities which 
would give young people a better chance in life. Alene took shorthand 
and typewriting by supervised correspondence as part of her school work. 
She soon proved herself an adept student in these subjects. 

Upon graduation Alene found herself the possessor of a Regent’s 
Scholarship. Moreover, because of her outstanding work in correspond- 
ence study, she was offered a position in the Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study department as part-time work. She held this position during 
her four years in college. 

After graduation, Alene taught commercial classes in the high school 
at Pawnee City, Nebraska, for a year. Then she consented to become 
Mrs. Allan Smith, and her work as a school teacher ended happily for 
her but unfortunately for the teaching profession. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith will leave the University of Nebraska in August 
for Ann Arbor, Michigan, where Mr. Smith has been granted a graduate 
scholarship in the college of law. 


Miss Lois Kleinschmidt graduated from Grafton, Nebraska, high 
school with honors in the spring of 1935. Among the awards Lois re- 
ceived was a Regent's Scholarship from the University of Nebraska. In 
the fall she came to the university to make use of the scholarship and 
was employed in the Extension Division on part-time. 

At the end of the first year conditions were such that Lois did not 
return to the university. This, however, did not lessen her ardor for an 
education. Rather than just mark time during the year, she enrolled 
for shorthand and typewriting by Supervised Correspondence Study. It 
is a remarkable young person who will return to high school after a year 
in college. Not many are wise enough to do that. 

At the close of that year, Lois was recommended by the superin- 
tendent for a stenographic position in the department of superivsed cor- 
respondence study. As a result she was invited to one of the part-time 
positions where she has done excellent work during the last three years. 

Lois will receive a B.Sc. Degree in August and hopes to teach. She 
will prove an asset to some school faculty. 
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Hobby Time 


Aristotle once said, ‘Learning is an ornament in prosperity, a refuge 
in adversity, and a provision in old age.” The same can very readily 


be said of a hobby. 


Our hobby personality of the month is none other than our genial 
supervisor of instruction, John H. Straka, whose colorful personality is 
equalled only by his versatile tastes. 

At the head of a long list of hobbies is letter writing. Correspondence 
to him is both a business and a pleasure, as a good many correspondence 
students have learned. A voluminous file provides evidence of the num- 
ber of students with whom he corresponds. To read his letters is to 
know the man. 

Color photography and music keenly vie for second place. At the 
former, he has become nothing short of expert. He once seriously con- 
sidered music as a career, and possesses exceptional talent in playing the 
violin. 

A born naturalist, his interests are thoroughly those of one who loves 
the earth and is appreciative of its many wonders. Thus, in impartial 
sequence, bee culture, bird study, botany, astronomy, geology, herpetology, 
horticulture, and tropical pisciculture each has received, or is receiving 
recognition. 

A pleasant diversion is that which finds him browsing through down- 
town stores and shops, engaging the clerks in technical discussions of 
their wares. As a conversationalist, his range has no limits. 

Traveling, tennis, hiking, and scouting are interests which receive 
a just share of attenton. Incidentally, in the latter capacity, his endeavors 
are more than passive. He is on the executive board of cub and scout 
training in the Cornhusker Council, and is in charge of the nature pro- 
gram at the local scout camps. 

When asked how he disposes of his odd moments, he stated he uses 
them to best advantage in developing the “fine art of loafing.” 


Heeding the advice of Horace Greeley, the benevolent sage who once 
said, “Go West young man, go West,” we are beginning our monthly 
cross-country tour in New York. From Ellenburg Depot, Arlene Brusso 
writes that music is her hobby. “I appreciate music and love to play it.” 


Montezuma, Georgia, is the home of Alvin Bennet, who says billiards 
is his hobby. “I enjoy playing it.” 


In Augusta, Michigan, Mammee Brown is learning to play the 
Hawaiian guitar. She writes, “I have always wanted to play it, so 
I have selected it as a hobby.” 


“Because poems contain so much food for thought,” Fern Buchmiller 
of Jefferson, Iowa, is making a collection of them. 


Recently Phil Pitney, an intelligent lad from Red Cloud, Nebraska, 
has inaugurated letter writing as his hobby. Perhaps he would like to 
hear from some of the fellows who like to write letters. 


Fishing and tropping are the hobbies of James Bowman of Gothen- 
burg, Nebraska, who writes, “I find them a pleasant pastime, and there 
is knowledge and skill in doing them.” 


In Augusta, Montana, Warren Barrett justifies his hobby of taking pic- 
tures and saving them by writing, “I just like to see places I have been 
again in pictures.” 


Our last stop on our cross-country tour is Rockford, Washington, 
the home of Bill Bell. Because it kept alive his interest in foreign coun- 
tries and the customs of other people, Bill developed the hobby of stamp 
collecting. ' 

Before hobby time rolls around again be sure to send in your hobby. 

Your hobby reporter, 
MicuaeEt J. Even 


Did You Know That? 


High school population has doubled once each ten years during the 
past fifty years, but the population of the United States has doubled but 
once during that time? 


In foreign countries the development of corresspondence study was 
from elementary to college level, while in the United States, the develop- 
ment was from college to elementary level? 


Are you bothered by 


PERPLEXED 
FRESHMEN? 


On the first day of school, you see an array of new, and questioning faces—Yes, these are the 
usual PERPLEXED FRESHMEN. High school is a big and strange place to them. Everything 
is new and different. They wander around, get to classes late, and regularly appear in the wrong 


places at the wrong time. 


Ahead of you, you see the same old story, the same yearly problem of having to orient the 
freshmen to high school life. There seems to be that period they go through, and you have never 
yet found anything that you could do about it. 


Bates 


This is our new 


REVISED COURSE 


Past popularity of Orientation and Guidance 
brought forth this enriched revision. The course 
has been made far more interesting. Readability 
has been greatly increased. A healthy amount 
of safety education has been added. The num- 
ber of supplementary textbooks has been re- 
duced by more than half. The material pre- 
sented is all highly practical. 


The whole course has been enlarged. It is 
multigraphed and beautifully bound. Price each, 
$1.20 (20 per cent discount on orders of 5 or 
more). 


University Extension Division 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Please send me (be sure to check which)... . 


L] additional information about the following courses: 


L] the following courses, postage prepaid: 
. Sets, *Orientation and Guidance @ $1.20. 


* 20% discount in lots of five or more. 


Sendeto.. eer eee 


Addréss:2¢e... S000: 0 See, eee Address 
i (Signed) 


* Accounts carried only with schools (not individuals) on orders signed by an authorized purch- 


asing agent. 


fellow sympathizer, here is a new light on the problem. Here is 
a successful guidance course for high school freshmen. It will be 
a tremendous help in orienting your new students to high school 


activity. 


ORIENTATION AND GUIDANCE 
For Ninth Grade Pupils 


This course will encourage your new freshmen to feel at ease—to be 
a part of the school. It will show them that high school is to do certain 
things for them. It will help them choose an organized program of elective 
subjects. It will direct their interests into worthwhile channels. It will assist 
them in the choice of a proper vocation. 


YOUR DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS WILL BE REDUCED 


You always have difficulty with the student who has started off on the 
wrong foot. Your teachers are constantly bothered with the poorly-organized 
student who can’t seem to make any head- 
way. Why not reduce these troubles to a 
minimum with this course in Orientation 
and Guidance? 

Just clip out this coupon, paste it to a 
post card, and send it to us right now, 
while you are thinking about it. 
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A study of enrollment by subjects at five periods in the last 
thirty-six years in all public schools accredited to the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, except Omaha and Lincoln, shows certain 
definite curriculum trends. A comparison will be made first 
of the changes in twenty-one years as indicated by the parallel 
columns below of totals and of percentages. A paragraph will 
carry the comparison back fifteen years further. 

There has been an increase of 11.6 per cent in the proportion 
of students studying English in the past twenty-one years. 

There has been a marked decrease in the number of schools 
offering and the proportion of pupils studying a foreign lan- 
guage. 

All schools but one offer mathematics and this school has 
an alternating schedule. The proportion of pupils studying 
traditional mathematics is decreasing. General mathematics 
offered in 68 schools with an enrollment of 2.68 per cent of 
pupils. 

All schools offer natural sciences, some by an alternating 
schedule. The trend is increasingly toward biology. No school 
now offers zoology, while only four teach botany. There is a 
decrease in the proportion of pupils studying physics and chem- 
istry, but the number of schools teaching these subjects is not 
truly represented because of the use of an alternating schedule. 
The geography of Nebraska and senior science appear as a 
new trend. 

The emphasis on the social studies has increased 9.3 per cent 
in twenty-one years. The subject matter includes primarily 
American history, world history, government, economics, and 


has increased from 52.5 to 92.2 per cent. However, it is hard 
to understand why there has been a decrease in both household 
arts and manual training. 

The statistical presentation of the fine arts does not do 
justice to the subjects. In most schools, this work is extra- 
curricular. Even when credit is given, it represents but part 
of the relative time and interest devoted to the subjects. 

In 1903-4 there were 68 schools in the group covered by the 
study with a total enrollment of 6,863 students. Of these 
stldents, 89.9 per cent were studying English, 75.4 per cent 
foreign languages, 91.4 per cent mathematics, 91.2 per cent 
natural sciences, 69.9 per cent social studies, 13.4 per cent 
practical arts, and none fine arts. Of students in the foreign 
languages, 59.6 per cent carried Latin and the rest studied 
German. Fifty-two and seven tenths per cent studied algebra, 
14.8 per cent solid geometry, and 2.5 per cent trigonometry. 
It was a college preparatory group, showing heavy elimination 
year by year. In the thirty-five years following, there has been 
an amazing increase in high school attendance and in the 
proportion of students in school systems enrolled in the high 
school department. 

The enrollment in the high school department in 1903-4 
was 16.7 per cent of the entire school, while in 1939-40 it is 
54.5 per cent. The ninth grade thirty-six years ago represented 
39 per cent of the high school. This year it is 27 per cent. The 
increase in attendance has been 800 per cent. The graduating 
class is now 64 per cent of the entering class. It was then 36 
per cent. It is remarkable that the changed group can carry 


sociology. successfully as much of the type of instructional material now 
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So You Want to 
Take Engineering 


By J. P. Colbert 


Engineering Counselor, Junior 
Division, University of Nebraska 


“Why do you want to be an engi- 
neer?” Every fall this question 1s 
asked over and over of young men who 
are just entering our colleges of engi- 
neering. Many answers are given, but 
the most common one is that the 
would-be engineering student is inter- 
ested in mathematics and things scien- 
tific. This is the answer which the 
engineering adviser must hear in order 
to tell the young man in question that 
his vocational choice is probably sound. 
Do you like your high school mathe- 
matics? Is geometry a “cinch?” Do 
you forget time and place when work- 
ing algebra problems? If the answer 
to these questions is “No,” you had 
better look elsewhere in choosing your 
life work. And again, do you like 
physics? If your answer is in the neg- 
ative, you are a doubtful engineer. 
Physics is the fundamental basic science 
of engineering, or in the other words 
engineering is largely applied physics; 
and mathematics is the special tool by 
which the laws of physics are applied 
and made to serve mankind. There- 
fore, it is essential that the young 
engineer show a very definite interest 
in these two subjects. 


Professional Engineer or Skilled Mechanic 


Oftentimes a young man states that 
he wants to take engineering because 
he likes to make radios or model air- 
planes; he likes to tinker with auto- 
mobile engines or machine lathes. Well 
and good, if these likes are combined 
with a liking for the two subjects 
already mentioned; namely, “math” 
and physics. However, the mere abil- 
ity to tinker, to be handy with one’s 
hands, is not in itself an indication 
that an individual will make a good 
engineer. Many boys on entering a uni- 
versity are disappointed to learn that 
what they thought was an interest in 
engineering is really an interest in me- 


(Continued on page 6) 


American Goes Native 
South of Monterey 


By Rodney Peterson 


“A donde fueres, haz lo que vieres,” 
is more than a demonstration of lin- 
guistic ability; it is also the Mex ver- 
SiOfls Olea’ Weal. ROMEe 5. tc. 54 Lo 
the summer of 1939, on my first trip 
south of Monterey, that is exactly 
what I decided to do. The customary 
sight-seeing tour seemed lacking in 
imagination and stodgily middle class. 
I wanted to see the life of Mexico, not 
just a few of its buildings. My pro- 
cedure was simple. I avoided tourists 
and their haunts as if they were things 
accursed. I would turn pale and scurry 
for cover at the sight of an “English 
spoken”’ sign. 

This obsession, coupled with a com- 
plete ignorance of Spanish, made the 
matter of existence a continually inter- 
esting activity. Sending out my laun- 
dry was good for at least a half hour 

(Continued on page 5) 


Rodney Peterson took chemistry by 
SCS in high school at Bruning, Nebras- 
ka. He entered the University of Ne- 
braska and was a student assistant to 
Mr. Straka for three years, later joining 
the supervised correspondence teaching 
staff. He is now serving as an officer 
in the U.S. army. 


Nebraska Administrators 
Attend Conference 


Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms 
Will Speak at Atlantic City 


Several members of the supervised 
correspondence department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Extension Division 
will go to Atlantic City, N.J., this 
month to attend the national conference 
on supervised correspondence _ study 
February 25. Headed by Dr. A. A. 
Reed, director of the Extension Divi- 
sion, the group includes Earl T. Platt, 
assistant director in charge of super- 
vised correspondence study; Dr. Fred 
T. Wilhelms, director of secondary 
course construction and W.P.A. project 
technician; Walter K. Beggs, sales man- 
ager; John H. Straka, supervisor, and 
Keith Van Neste. 

Dean F. E. Henzlik of Teachers Col- 
lege and several other staff members 
will go to Atlantic City at the same 
time to attend this meeting and the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
The supervised correspondence study 
conference is being held in conjunction 
with this AASA meeting. 

Dr. Wilhelms will represent the 
group on the supervised program, 
speaking on “Planning for Permanent 
Values in the National Defense Pro- 
gram in High Schools.” Main theme 
of the conference is the place of cor- 
respondence education in our national 
defense. Mr. Platt is chairman of the 
program committee with J. O. Keller, 
Pennsylvania State College, and Fred 
Stevenson, University of Michigan, 
serving as committee members. 

The Extension Division and Teach- 
ers College of the University are spon- 
soring a booth in the convention hall. 
“The Enriched Curriculum” in large 
red letters, with a rose and white neon 
light border, will attract the eyes of 
visitors to the display of courses, pam- 
phlets and latest editions of the News 
from the Nebraska supervised depart- 
ment. 

The group will return to Lincoln 
after February 27 when both meetings 
have adjourned. 
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VITALIZING EDUCATION 


With ever-increasing force we realize 
the powerful impact which education 
can wield upon people. For good and 
for evil, education is being used 
throughout the world. The period of 
international stress which is upon us, 
is founded upon a hideous educational 
racket of propaganda. The result 
sought is the deep hatred of one people 
for another; this at a time when people 
are hungering for a chance to live 
peacefully with little more desired than 
contentment and a chance to do their 
daily tasks well. 

It is imperative that every person be 
taught to consider the happiness and 
welfare of others. This informal edu- 
cation is best done at home where 
emotions and sentiments have greater 
meanings than they have in the artifi- 
cial settings of school rooms, much can 
be done in the extensive formal type 
of education that is designed to 
strengthen our ideals. 

Intellectual Honesty 

If we are to expect the fullest re- 
turns in intellectual honesty from stu- 
dents, we must supply more of the 
facts which entered into the solutions 
of the problems, for instance in the 
study of one country’s dealings with 
another. Our students come from 
classes believing that all of the right 
is in one side. Materials in textbooks 
are so screened and sifted by the time 
an idea is imparted in the classroom 
none of the intrigue and other unsay- 
ory material is left in; yet perhaps 
nothing would be so thrilling to the 
average high school student as history 
as it actually took place. In our deal- 
ings with the Indians, for example, 
we still read in textbooks of the fights 
that took place; these fights were mas- 
sacres if the Indians won, and battles 


if the white man won! Attitudes of 
fairness are built upon fair practices 
and intellectual honesty, not upon 
biased opinion and half truths. 

Keep the Spark Alive 

Through selected and wide reading, 
adults may keep abreast of the times 
as no one hampers them in them free- 
dom of reading what they choose to 
read. But how about the high school 
student? Has not the selection been 
too arbitrary and too refined? There 
has been a dearth of terminal courses 
in high school. More subjects are 
necessary in which the accomplish- 
ments are of immediate practical worth. 
More subjects should be available to 
students whose objectives mature upon 
graduation from high school. 

We know that curricular offerings 
are constantly undergoing evaluation 
and change. We know too, that enrich- 
ment has been preached and preached, 
but the small school thought the ser- 
mon was for the large school. Every 
student, independent of his location, 
has the democratic right to expect 
courses which will do him the most 
good from the point of view of both 
the present and the future! If such sub- 
jects are offered, they can be intro- 
duced as they are introduced in thous- 
ands of small schools throughout the 
country. Subjects of primary interest 
to the student must be applied in order 
to keep aglow the spark of mental 
growth which every student has un- 
less it is driven out by a program full 
of work which to him is devitalized 
and uninteresting. To provide such 
subjects in as great a range as is pos- 
sible is our fundamental purpose. The 
task of making a success of correspond- 
ence work lies primarily in the guidance 
preceding its use. With proper guidance 
correspondence courses help the student 
move nearer the goal of attaining the 
tools for self-education. We _ believe 
that correspondence students, through 
necessarily extensive reading and writ- 
ing, become more rapid and thought- 
ful readers. We believe, too, that cor- 
respondence students are better able to 
express their thoughts than before, and 
are better able to follow directions and 
budget their time. 

Joun H. Srraxa 


Letter Writing Adventures 


Our office recently received a letter 
from Mr. James Bedell, Supervisor of 
the New Brunswick Correspondence 
School, in which was included a list of 
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students living in Canada who would 
like to correspond with students in the 
United States. Many of these boys and 
girls, who are between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen and in the first two 
years of high school, speak both French 
and English and will write their letters 
in either language. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to establish a friendship outside 
of your own community that may lead 
to new adventures in letter writing. 


The following is the list of students 
and their addresses: 


Catherine Pearson, Highfield, Queens Co., 
iIN- Be 

Doris Wilson, The Glades, N. B. 

Susie Carter, The Glades, N. B. 

Bert Merrill, Cross Creek, N. B. 

Bernice Estabrooks, Midgic Station, N. B. 

Gwyneth Roberts, Woodstock, N. B., R. R. 
No. 3. 

Elizabeth MacMillan, 
tomes, (Con INI, IB: 

Mae Harper, Petitcodiac, N. B., R. R. No. 2. 

Alma _ Steeves, Petitcodiac, N. B., R. R. No. 2. 

Gisele Raymond, Kedgwick, Restigouche 
Gos UNeB: 

Nellie Purtill}, Anasance, (Rus Rew Noms 
Kings Co., N. B. 

Velma McMorran, Moore’s Mills, Charlotte 
Cote Ne Bae Re Ree Now: 

Elsie Davis, Anagance, N. B. 

Robina Maysfield, Hampstead, R. R. No. 3, 
Queens Co., N. B. 

Alice Gallagher, Taymouth, York Co., N. B. 

Margaret Guest, Bath, R. R. No. 3, N. B. 

Jean Akerley, West River, Albert Co., N. B. 

Helen Doherty, Holmesville, N. B. 

Doreen Day, Rollingdam, Charlotte Co., 
UNG Bos Ia IG INloe i, 

Hezel Campbell, Musquash, R. R. No. 2 
Saint John Co., N. B. 

Venetta Roy, Kedgwick, N. B., Restigouche 
County. 

Jean Williams, Hampstead, R. R. No.3, 
Queens Co., N. B. 

Sheila Robertson, Upper Dover, Westmore- 
landeCosm Nass 

Lester B. Bartlett, R. R. No. 1, St. Andrews, 
Clnaie, (Con, INL 1B 

Anne-Marie Robichaud, Inkerman, N. B. 

Alexina J. Robichaud, Inkerman, N. B. 

Roberta Killoran, Belledune River, Glouc. 
(Gos, INo 1B 

Hazel Fisher, Moncton, N. B., R. R. No. 5. 

Violet Sansom, Durham Bridge, York 
County, N. B. 

Vera Davis, Anagance, N. B. 

Carmel Killoran, Belledune River, Glouces- 
ter County, N. B. 

Helen Noble, Rusagornis, Sunbury Co., N. B. 

Vivian Fletcher, Rusagornis, Sunbury Co., 
INGEBs 

Eileen Dixon, Aulac, R. R. No. 1, West. 
(Cee; INL 183 

Agnes Beaulieu, Little Bartibogue, N. B. 

Florence J. Kieley, Kingsclear, York Co., 
INf, 1B 


Merle Estabrooks, Salisbury, N. B., R. R. 
Now2: 


Thomas Ferguson, Riley Brook, Victoria 
Comm Nas 


Grace E. Stockley, Harvey Station, York 
Cone Ni beaker Ree Now: 


Mary Boone, Stanley, York Co., N. B., 
Ree Nowe 


New Mills, Resti- 
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Photography as a Hobby 


By Elizabeth Grone 


It is only fair to begin with a warn- 
ing to the prospective photographer. 
For photography is a hobby much 
easier to pick up than to put down. 
It does things to the amateur camera 
fan. He will find himself staring at 
people as he has never stared at them 
before. He will divide all mankind in- 
to two groups: those who photograph 
well and those who do not. He will 
pester his acquaintances with requests 
to pose. When he goes to the dark- 
room he will lose all sense of time. 
He will forget to come up for dinner 
or supper. He will talk pictures and 
show his pictures until his relatives 
wish they had never heard the word 
photography. And he will be having 
a perfectly glorious time. 


The Fun of Taking Pictures 

What makes this such an exciting 
hobby? First, there is the fun of taking 
the picture—of getting into black and 
white something that appeads to you 
—baby’s smile, the boy across the aisle 
digging into a hard math problem, a 
touchdown run, an unforgettable scene. 
You learn that you have never really 
looked before at what is about you. 
At first you may get some surprising 
results—a telephone pole that you 
didn’t notice simply ruining a gorgeous 
shot of the school—a tree growing out 
of the head of your best friend. But 
you will learn. Before long you will 
see the world about you much more 
vividly and with keener enjoyment. 

Perhaps you have always had a secret 
wish to paint or draw. But many first 
graders get more promising results than 
do you. The camera will satisfy that 
craving. You can compose the picture 
and let your camera paint it for you, 
and after wasting many feet of film you 
may get a picture that satisfies you. 
Even if you do draw well, you can still 
enjoy photography as a hobby. Dwight 
Kirsch, head of the university art de- 
partment, is an ardent fan. One of the 
United States’ most popular writers on 
photography, Mr. William Mortensen, 
began as an art teacher, 


Darkroom Magic 


Yes, it’s fun to take pictures, and 
the more you take the more you want 
to take. But until you have rigged up 
your own little darkroom in the bath- 
room or kitchen, you haven’t begun 
to taste the joys of photography. You 
will never tire of the magic of putting 
a sheet of white photographic paper 
in the developer and then watching 
the picture gradually form—first you 
see a few gray lines or blotches where 
the darkest parts of the picture will be; 
then as these turn black, other lines 
appear, until there is the picture, look- 
ing just as you had hoped it would, 
if you have done your work well. 

The heart of the darkroom and its 
chief joy is the enlarger. By using an 
enlarger properly you can perform 
wonders that to a camera fan top any 
of those attributed to the genii in the 
Arabian Nights. You can print fluffy 
clouds into a picture with a cold white 
sky. You can lighten one part of a 
picture or darken another portion. A 
black shadow from Milady’s picture 
hat hides her laughing eyes. Don’t 
destroy the negative. You can lighten 
the shadow in enlarging. You like the 
expression on Mary’s face, but you 
can’t stand that horrid print dress. 
Don’t rant at her for wearing it. You 
can make it less conspicuous when you 
enlarge the picture. Or perhaps you 
have wished to make a photomontage, 
really a combination of several neg- 
atives skillfully blended into one print. 
You can make a photomontage in the 
enlarger if you have plenty of time, 
patience, and photographic paper. De- 
veloping negatives is also a rather in- 
teresting process, and washing prints 
isn’t too tiresome when it is your own 
prints that you are washing. 


New Worlds to Conquer 


Nor is the fun in photography lim- 
ited to the process itself. One is always 
discovering new uses for this hobby or 
new gadgets to try out—a new filter, 
a paper with an unusual texture, a fast 
film. The uses of photography are 
almost inexhaustible. School annual 
staffs will cherish a good photographer 
—your friends always enjoy receiving 
homemade Christmas cards—photo- 
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graphs add much to posters advertis- 
ing school plays and work out well on 
safety posters. Slides can be of great 
help in a science class, and club pro- 
gram chairmen welcome good colored 
slides or moving pictures. Copy work 
has a lifetime of possibilities from copy- 
ing old photographs to making photo- 
static copies of books and diplomas. 

Newspapers, magazines, and photo- 
graphic companies often sponsor con- 
tests, and have annual competitions in 
which to enter your favorite prints. 
For the past three years Nebraska State 
Fair has had a photographic exhibit 
under the auspices of the art depart- 
ment. There are no cash awards, but 
a blue ribbon is sufficient compensation 
for the average amateur photographer. 
If you are afraid of keen competi- 
tion, join a camera club—most clubs 
have an annual exhibit, and many of 
them have a by-law stating that at 
least one picture will be hung from 
every member. 


Making the Hobby Pay 


Many amateurs make their hobby at 
least pay for itself. It is still compar- 
atively easy to drum up a little busi- 
ness among your friends. An annual 
should pay cost on prints it accepts, 
and newspapers occasionally use pho- 
tographs from free-lance photographers. 
This year one university student took 
in $40 from Christmas cards alone. 

This hobby may possibly grow into 
a vocation. With the increased em- 
phasis upon pictorial material in news- 
papers and magazines and the grow- 
ing popularity of pictorial magazines 
like Life, there is a real demand for 
good photographers. Advertising is 
making ever wider use of photography. 
Colored plates which were formerly 
painted are now made by the engraver 
directly from Kodachrome positives. 
Then of course there is always the field 
of studio photography and an increas- 
ing need for print finishers and well- 
informed clerks in camera shops as 
well as possible openings in such 
specialized fields as aerial photography. 

Unfortunately schools have been slow 
to train for photography. However, 
universities are now offering courses. 


What You Need 


As a hobby, photography is not out 
of the reach of the average pocketbook. 
It can be begun with a box camera and 
an inexpensive developing kit. But 
most amateurs will not long remain 
satisfied with this equipment. There 
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Getting Personal 


Western Mountain Girl 


Margaret Priestly of Skykomish is 
taking Art II and Mrs. Jones reports 
._dbeshedis anyexcellent 

4 student. Margaret 

4 sent in one of the 
most interesting and 
ompletely _ filled 
- questionnaires we 
have received this 
year. She wants to 
E @ be a writer, and the 
beautiful mountain 
country around her 
home should furnish her with a color- 
ful locale. The stirring history of the 
state could provide plots for countless 
stories. 

If one would judge by Margaret's 
questionnaire, she has the active mind 
necessary for her chosen profession. 
She is interested in and takes part in 
many activities in her community— 
cheer-leader, business manager of the 
school paper, basketball, tennis, cycling, 
shooting, fishing, dancing, photog- 
raphy, piano. 


Margaret Priestly 


From Kansas 

An excerpt from a letter from Betty 
Brown who lives in Goodland, Kansas. 

“You asked what subjects I was tak- 
ing, so here goes. As you know I am a 

senior and the sub- 
| jects are not the 
® snap I thought they 
_would be. I am tak- 
ing biology, Ameri- 
can history, chemis- 
try, dramatics and 
s glee club. I like 
_chemistry the best 
eLeithinikwwbutadteis 
rather complicated 
at times. 

“In my spare time I usually sew, go 
to a movie, or study my home work. 
My favorite sport is football, and my 
hobby is sewing. I go to quite a few 
movies. I like Gene Autry also and see 
most all of his pictures. I dance too, 
but as we haven’t a very decent place 
in town to do it, I very seldom go to 


by 


one. 


Betty Brown 


Away Up North 


Nick Laktonen lives a long ways 
from Lincoln, Nebraska. Nick lives at 
Karluk, Alaska, on Kodiak Island. His 
hobby is hunting fur animals, and that 
doesn’t mean rabbits, because he lives 


in the Kodiak bear country. Nick 
wants to be a radio man and is taking 
a radio course. 

Radio plays a 
vital part today in 
| frontier life. It sup- 
plies entertainment 
and communication 
Fawith the outside 
world, so it is only 
fa natural for an Alas- 
m kan boy to be in- 

terested. Some day 

we hope we receive 
a long letter from Nick, with photos, 
telling us more of life in Alas People 
here in the states are much interested. 

Nick says he plays a little piano, 
guitar, mandolin, accordion, and violin 
by ear. We wish you luck, Nick, and 
next time have your friends aim the 
camera a little higher, 


Nick Laktonen 


Lovely Lady Lost 


The comely miss 
whose photo  ap- 
pears above is going 
to be shocked to 
learn that she is 
@¢ lost. Some time ago 
her picture was re- 
ceived at the office 
_of the News but got 

~ separated from any 

identifying mark. 

Will she please write us and identify 
herself. 


All-Round Western Girl 
Cheney, Washington 


We have had good skating this win- 
ter and my sister had a tobogganing 
party recently. The 
snow was perfect, 
very light and dry. 
The toboggan, load- 
ed with laughing 
and screaming boys 
and girls, .would 
plow through the 


snow, making a 

great flurry. We 

Eleanor Louise Rupp had one pair of skis 
which were very popular. I believe 


this week-end we will be able to skate. 
Everyone, I believe, enjoys winter, at 
least I do. 

We have fog occasionally, but in the 
western part of the state, a morning is 
rarely without fog. When Mother and 
Dad were over there this last fall, they 
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had a beautiful view of Mt. Rainier, 
one of the loveliest mountains in the 
country, and after travelling around a 
crevice, the fog was so dense, they 
could no longer see it. 

The music instructor of the high 
school asked me to play in the all-dis- 
trict orchestra of the music meet again 
this year. I now have the first chair, 
first violin, and am the concert mistress. 
I also was the vice-president of the 
home economics club and on the an- 
nual staff for music and drama. 

Through the loud speaker, connected 
with the radio in the office, the classes 
were able to hear President Roosevelt’s 
Inaugural address last Monday. It was 
wonderful, and how I would have en- 
joyed to have been there. I will be able 
to elect in the next election, which will 
be exciting. 

ELEANoR Louise Rupp 


Illinois Beauty 
Ellsworth, Illinois 
Ellsworth, the little town in which 
I live, has a population of 300. All of 
our stores are rather 
modern because ten 


years ago ‘a ‘fife 
burned the whole 
town 


I have two hob- 
bies, one of collect- 
ing china dogs, and 
the other of making 
scrapbooks. I have 
also thought I 
would enjoy collecting stamps, but it is 
most too expensive for me. I believe 
everyone should have at least one hobby 
and more if possible. 

I like show-card writing very much. 
It isn’t easy but it is very interesting to 
study the different alphabets and really 
begin to produce show-cards. I would 
like to become a stenographer and use 
show-card writing for my avocation. 

CrayetTa MortiMer 


Clayette Mortimer 


A Future Husker 


About 30 miles west of Lake Geneva 
and the Yerkes Observatory you will 
find Beloit Wiscon- 

sin resting among 

g the wooded hills, 
lakes and rivers or 
beautiful Southern 
Ee) Wisconsin. Beloit is 
‘the home of James 
Quillen. James is 
taking advanced 
Algebra. He gradu- 
ated from high 
school last year and intends to study 
mechanical engineering. His hobbies 


James Quillen 


are photography and model plane 
building. 

Both Mr. Stringer and Mr. Michand 
have handled James’ papers and both 
report favorably on his ability. We 
look forward to meeting when he en- 
rolls at the University of Nebraska. 
James formerly lived in Nebraska. 

James QUILLEN 


In Peru 

Paul Ledig, Jr., lives in Huancayo, 
Peru, where his father is connected 
with the magnetic 
observatory of the 
Department of Ter- 
restial Magnetism, 
Carnegie Institution 
| of Washington. His 
| father is acting as 
supervisor for Paul 
__ who is taking four 

courses of study in 

the ninth grade. 
Mr. Ledig requests another catalog so 
that he may show it to others who are 
interested. On board the S.S. Santa 
Elena going down to Peru, the matron 
of the waitresses was greatly interested 
and Mr. Ledig had left his catalog 
with his wife in Washington. He likes 
the way the courses are presented and 
feels that Paul Jr. will do well with 
them. 


Paul Ledig 


Ohio Soldier Boy 
In the last few years quite a number 
of students have been registered from 
Celina, Ohio which 
lies near Lake St. 
Marys in the west 
central part of the 


state. Most of the 
students have been 
Shigh school — stu- 


™@ dents, but Raymond 

/DaPrato graduated 
in 1936 and is tak- 
ing a course in Trig- 
onometry. Raymond is about due for 
an officer’s commission in the Field 
Artillery Reserve and intends making 
the army his career. Other soldiers 
have found our courses an aid to adv- 
vancement. 

Raymond would like to take a trip 
to Alaska. Maybe this is a chance for 
some of our Alaskan students to sell 
their country as a vacation spot. 


Raymond Da Prato 


Regents Scholarship Contest 
The annual Regents’ Scholarship 
competition given each spring by the 
University of Nebraska to graduating 
Nebraska high school seniors will be 
held March 31 and April 1. Ask your 


superintendent for details, 


AMERICAN GOES NATIVE 
(Continued from page 1) 


of excitement. Ordering a meal was a 
major adventure. This might have 
turned out very well, but my first suc- 
cess had made me rash. I took a fling 
at living with the lower economic 
classes, which in Mexico are low. 

Within a week it broke me com- 
pletely. I doubt that it was so much 
the acute indigestion as it was the in- 
timacy of the chickens, fleas, and lice. 
The average peon or city laborer takes 
fleas and other insects of their ilk as a 
matter of course. He acquires them 
soon after birth and, unless by some 
accident he is subjected to a cleaning 
operation, dies still giving nourishment 
to the descendents of the original occu- 
pants. During this period between 
first and last gasps, he scratches with 
utter nonchalance. One or both hands 
will be moving steadily while he dis- 
cusses his bean crop or a forthcoming 
strike. But to the uninitiated the very 
proximity of the little creatures pro- 
vides a nasty turn and a crawling feel- 
ing. 

As for chickens, I had always con- 
sidered them harmless. That, I learned, 
was only because I had never met any 
of the Mexican variety. They are 
absolutely devoid of anything akin to 
shyness. Of various non-classifiable 
breeds, they ride with one on the buses 
and stop to chat in hotel corridors. As 
a final act of insolence they bid a half- 
plucked farewell from under the scum 
of the mid-day soup. 


Whatever the cause, I fled to com- 
fort and cleanliness. I became, with 
minor variations, just another gringo 
turista—one of the sometimes amus- 
ing, sometimes irritating, but always 
profitable invaders from north of the 
River. 


With the memory of that debacle 
strong within me, I returned to Mexico 
City last summer for a stay of indefi- 
nite length. This time I was firmly re- 
solved to go to any lengths to avoid 
the stigma of “tourist’”—that is, any 
lengths not jeopardizing my chances of 
survival. The problem, however, solved 
itself with amazing ease. In due course 
I simply became a foreigner in resi- 
dence. That position offers countless at- 
tractions. Not only can one take un- 
blushing advantage of the really excel- 
lent accommodations and food which 
the capital affords; he can examine all 
things with just the proper air of con- 
descension. What would be considered 
vulgar curiosity in a tourist is looked 
upon as an admirable display of im- 
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personal interest when the person in 
question is a resident foreigner. 

And if the standard amusements 
sour, one can always put in a pleasant 
afternoon finding fault with other 
people. First, one goes to Sanborn’s 
soda fountain or the American 
Club, where there is invariably some 
old-timer (two or more years in Mex- 
ico) willing to jeer at the school teach- 
ers, all eyes and cameras, on vacation 
from the States. When sated with this 
particular form of abuse [ like to call 
upon a member of the conservative 
Spanish class. From him I can hear 
all sorts of horrible tales about the In- 
dians and the Communists. Next on 
my itinerary is the Workers Univer- 
sity, which provides educated Indians 
well versed in the vocal slaughter of 
capitalists in general, and Spanish 
capitalists in particular. Then if I have 
time, I toss in a Loyalist refugee who 
hates both Indians and capitalists. 

At the British club one can enliven 
a game of dominoes by a remark or 
two about “that beggar Hitler.” A 
nice touch of irony is to be had at this 
point by proceeding immediately to 
Alt Heidelberg for a pretzel and the 
chorus of “Wir Fahren Gegen Engel- 
land.” Really, with about a dozen 
major nationality and social groups in 
Mexico City, one is limited only by 
one’s supply of languages. 

And then there is the joy of joys, 
the culminating glory. This innocent 
pastime provides me with the deepest 
of all satisfactions. I enter a restaur- 
ant frequented by American tourists, 
choosing the time of day when it will 
be most crowded. The manager greets 
me by name and. comes over to ex- 
change salutations. That process 
focuses the attention of every stranger 
in the place. They watch in open envy 
while I order and my waitress (I’ve 
been over-tipping her for a month) 
giggles and jabbers in Spanish. As she 
departs I launch the final, stunning 
blow. With just the right show of 
casualness I unfold a newspaper and, 
making certain those at the surround- 
ing tables see the Spanish headline, 
plow into the verbiage which Mexicans 
fondly call news. For a moment the 
air is ripe with tension. 

By chance I meet the gaze of the man 
directly opposite me. He is big, well 
dressed, and gives every indication of 
competence. In Chicago he would be 
aggressive, but here he quails and 
flinches before my stare. Two girls look 
on in frank adoration. For they are 
mere tourists; whereas I, they know, 
am a resident foreigner. 


study. 


That we need a check-up on each 
student by the supervisor. In several 
instances, the last lesson has been sent 
to us, and the student is no doubt 
wondering why the credit is not forth- 


coming. The reason may be that a re- 
write which we have been waiting for 
has not yet been received. Will you 
check up, please? 

Attention of new students: A course 
completed within one month from the 
time we receive your first lessons will 
be very thoroughly investigated before 
we shall consider giving credit. Credits 
from courses completed so feverishly 
are challenged by any good school to 
which they are presented. There is 
much more to be gained from a course 
than the mere formal answering of 
questions. 


_BulletinBoard — 


Watch this space for suggestions 
from your teacher that will help you 
with your supervised correspondence 


Be sure to mail lessons according to 
the directions in the course; fill in the 
blanks on the endorsement wrapper 
with the information regarding the 
contents. 

Thanks again to supervisors and stu- 
dents for their cooperation in helping 
with the complications of working with 
some two thousand registrations. It 
would be impossible to carry on this 
work without your help. 

No student will want to miss our 
feature article “So You Want To Be 
An Engineer.” 

Please do not forget to send us your 
photograph or snapshot. We have 
many questionnaires returned to us 
stating “will send one as soon as one 
is available.” We have interesting side- 
lights on students which we shall pub- 
lish as soon as a picture is available. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HOBBY 
(Continued from page 3) 

is almost no limit to what the amateur 
may spend, but he can delve deeply 
with a moderate amount of equipment. 
I personally recommend a miniature 
camera using 35 mm. film. I like it be- 
cause it is easy to carry and cheap to 
operate. Of course a miniature camera 
requires much more skill in handling 
than does a box camera, but you can 
do so many more interesting things 
with it. Its chief disadvantages are that 
it does not give quite enough detail for 
big enlargements of group pictures and 
the film must be developed and han- 
dled with extreme care. : 

For the darkroom I should recom- 
mend a developing tank (price about 
$1.85) and an enlarger. The rest can 
be improvised or borrowed from the 
kitchen. 

With this equipment perhaps you 
can make your hobby pay for itself, 


but best of all you can have a wonder- 
ful time. 


SO YOU WANT TO BE AN 
ENGINEER 
(Continued from page 1) 
chanics. Now trained and skilled me- 
chanics are just as necessary in our 
modern civilization as are engineers, 
and good trade schools where one may 
be trained along these lines exist in 
all parts of the country. Furthermore, 
just as satisfying a career awaits the 
skilled mechanic as awaits the pro- 
fessional engineer. But the professional 
engineer is not the mechanic. The 
latter puts an automobile together or 
makes its parts, while the former de- 
signs the car or perhaps directs and 
supervises its manufacture. 
What to Study in High School 

Now to get down to “brass tacks.” 
You want to be an engineer; what 
should you study in high school? The 
answer is mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, English and the other academic 
subjects necessary both for a high 
school diploma and entrance to a uni- 
versity. The requirements for entrance 
to colleges of engineering are quite 
similar throughout the United States 
and, since this is so. the following high 
school mathematics requirement is 
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typical. It is the mathematics require- 
ment for entrance to the College of 
Engineering of the University of Ne- 
braska. 


Algebra qasntisn sate vein winges a ee ener nia 1 unit 
(May be taken in 9th grade) 
Algebra (297-23)... aa waleqelarebete ates Y, unit 
(Above the 9th grade) 
Plane’ ‘Geometry ........ 220-0 += «ssa atten 1 unit 


Advanced Algebra 
(This is preferred) 
or 
Solid Geometry 


or 
Advanced Arithmetic 
(Quite acceptable if taken after 
the algebra and geometry) 
or 
Trigonometry 
(Not recommended) 


eiejieva cepted 3. ee esters) als sie sip lerteelie ito Iola mets temmaeny Y, unit 
Total. ..... ...5 s+ «sory «ie ss eter 3 units 


Although these requirements should 
be known, it is surprising how many 
students come to our Engineering Col- 
lege deficient in high school mathe- 
matics. The deficiency which occurs 
most often is the 4% unit of algebra 
marked “above the ninth grade.” This 
is third semester high school algebra. 
Students who come to Nebraska lack- 
ing this course are required to take it 
here on the campus through Supervised 
Correspondence. Therefore, those of 
you who plan to enter engineering, 
whether at Nebraska or some other 
university, should see to it that you 
take this third semester of algebra. If 
for any reason you have not been able 
to take this course in your own high 
school you make take it through the 
Extension Division by Supervised Cor- 
respondence. The course is designated 
Math Vx-E (advanced Algebra) and 
is especially for those who plan to enter 
the College of Engineering. If you lack 
other high school “math” courses, such 
as plane geometry, they should be 
made up if possible before coming to 
the College of Engineering, and they 
too can be taken through Supervised 
Correspondence. 

Besides mathematics, be sure that 
you take one year of chemistry and 
one year of physics before going to an 
engineering college. At Nebraska it is 
more important that you come with 
credit in physics than in chemistry, if 
you cannot come with credit in both. 
We are prepared to take care of the 
students who lack chemistry so that 
there is no great loss of time, but those 
who lack physics find themselves tak- 
ing a full year of elementary physics, 
which usually means that these stu- 
dents require five years to graduate. 


To sum the whole thing up, I would 
advise you boys who plan to take an 
engineering course to study carefully 
the requirements of the school you plan 
to enter; then consult with your high 
school principal and lay out your high 
school course accordingly. 


S. C. S. Students at Byron 


Front row left to right: Ardeth Davidson, Atha Davidson and H. Jens. Second row: L. 
Kniep, O. Marquart, and L. Kirchoff. Standing: H. Kniep, L. Davidson, C. Kettlehut, and 


R. Grueber. Inset of Supt. E. J. Grupe. 


Small School Offers 
Enlarged Curriculum 


Down near the Kansas border in 
southern Nebraska you will find the 
village of Byron. On the north edge 
of town is the schoolhouse. The build- 
ing is small, but the school board and 
Supt. E. J. Grupe offer a large cur- 
riculum to the ten students who at- 
tend school there. Supervised Corres- 
pondence Study is available to make 
the high school course fit individual 
needs of the students. Each of the ten 
boys and girls are enrolled for one sub- 
ject by correspondence. 


What Students Are Taking 


Oscar Marquart, a senior, lives in the 
country, but he wants to learn the 
grocery business, so he is studying the 
Operation of a Small Retail Business. 
Six foot three, blond and handsome, 
Clarence Kettlehut wants to be a sales- 
man and is taking the course in Sales- 
manship. Both boys say their hobbies 
are sports and girls. 

Harold Kniep is a senior and lives 
on the farm. He wants to enter avia- 
tion and is studying our diesel engines 
course. This is the fourth course he 
has taken by mail. Harold’s hobby is 
tractor farming. Lawrence Kirchhoff, 


the other senior student, is taking 
Animal Husbandry. Lawrence intends 
to be a poultry man and has taken the 
poultry course. 

Loren Kniep is a junior, lives in the 
country and wants to be an R.F.D. 
carrier. His hobby is trapping and he 
sold $25.00 worth of skunk pelts this 
season. Roland Grueber, another 
junior, works spare time in his father’s 
filling station, a job he expects to con- 
tinue. His hobby is collecting adver- 
tising pencils and he wants to exchange 
with other students. Helen Jens, also 
a junior, wants to be a stenographer. 
Her hobby is stamp collecting and she 
would like to exchange stamps, too. 
Loren Davidson is taking science and 
his hobby is collecting pictures of places 
of interest he would like to visit. 

The Davidson twins complete the 
picture. Both are taking typing and 
want to enter office work. Atha makes 
a hobby of roller and ice skating while 
her twin, Ardeth, collects paper dolls. 
Both intend to take shorthand when 
they complete their typing course. 

Supt. Grupe has recently become 
superintendent of schools at Byron, hav- 
ing come there from Deshler. He suc- 
ceeds E. M. Allsman who left to accept 
a federal appointment. Students at 
Byron have been taking supervised 
correspondence study courses for nine 
years. 
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Three Steps to Success 
For Science Teachers 


These things have been proved 


1. Students have large capacity to 
learn independently subjects inter- 
esting to them. 


2. No science teacher can satisfy the 
diversified interests of all members 
of his class. 


3. Supervised Correspondence Study 
can help solve the problem of how 
to fit science to each individual 
in the class. 


You ask how? 


1. Determine the particular interests 
of each student in the field of 
science. 


2. Provide a supervised correspond- 
ence course for each student with 
a major interest in a special field. 


3. If the course is within your range 
of study, you can guide the stu- 
dents yourself. If not, depend on 
the correspondence instructor. 


What is the result? 


1. You will have enlarged your gen- 
eral science, biology, and physics 
curriculum to include any or all 
of these courses: geology, astron- 
omy, chemistry, botany, rural elec- 
trification, agriculture, soil con- 
servation, physiology, aviation, 
radio, foods, photography, me- 
chanical drawing, and entomology 
as well as special courses for stu- 
dents intending to enter engineer- 
ing and trade schools. 


2. Your students and your commun- 
ity will recognize the expanded 
service of your department. 


Clip out’ coupon below. 


University Extension Division 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Gentlemen: Please send me more in- 


formation about your supervised 
courses for science classes. 

SEM Galo pe Mie wert. emia 6s) Joep 
17 15/0) leog tenia hk eas Ure ae RS ee 
icy an cree, See. Oe. State Mae oa 


Paste on penny postcard and mail 
penny p 


Who’s Who in S. C. S. 


Lorene Anderson, 16, Ellsworth, Illinois, a 
senior.. plays five musical instruments and 
her out-of-school interest is beauty culture... 
likes historical movies and judges people by 
personal appearance and speech. . -would like 
to live in Austin, Texas. 


Lois Jean Armstrong, 16, Purdum, Nebras- 
ka, a junior...lives in the country, a half 
mile from the North Loup River with the 
Halsey National Forest Reserve near... likes 
English and grammar the least of her sub- 
jects, very interested in foreign affairs... 
would like to study astronomy. 

Thelma Arndt, 16, Brule, Nebraska, a 
junior...lives near the South Platte River 
where the Kingsley Dam is being constructed 
_..shorthand is her favorite subject and she 
wants to be a stenographer. ..would like to 
see African jungles, and she enjoys answer- 
ing questionnaires! 

Rosemary Arp, 17, Waterloo, a senior... 
has sewing for a hobby...one of her am- 
bitions is to have many loyal friends... would 
like to take up nursing, wants to travel, and 
her choice of poem was Edgar Allen Poe’s 
The Raven...would spend imaginary $100 
on clothing and hair. 

Louise Averill, °15, Saranac, Michigan, a 
junior. ..chooses nursing as her career and 
chemistry as her favorite subject... her hobby 
is to collect fancy work and an out-of-school 
interest in dramatics. . judges people by neat- 
ness, cleanliness, hand-shake or speech. 

Ruth Ann Bader, 19, Celina, Ohio, a senior 
...feels that $100 is more than she could 
spend upon herself within a week... likes 
basketball, football, table tennis and bowling 
_.. thinks Florida’s climate would be ideal... 
while home economics is her favorite subject, 
she wants to do clerking. 


Bonnie Briley, 17, Alliance, Nebraska, a 
junior...is interested in baking bread, rolls, 
pastries...as a hobby, she enjoys hunting 
and fishing. . .likes football, baseball, hockey 
and boxing...plays a clarinet and would 
rather listen to a good dance band than the 
Philharmonic. 


John Becker Jr., 15, Plymouth, Nebraska, a 
senior...would choose radio and _ television 
for a vocation though his favorite subject is 
literature. ..wants to see Old Mexico because 
“it just sounds good”...with his $100, he 
would buy clothes and an old car in addition 
to seeing sporting events. 

Boyd Baldauf, 14, Clinton, Nebraska, Grade 
9...raises pigeons for a hobby, now has 20 
...plays the piano and is starting to play a 
saxaphone...would like to buy three calves 
and some feed with $100... says he is not 


upset when he is scolded, his ears just get 
red! 

Flora Jean Basse, 16, Harrison, Nebraska, 
Grade 10...selects sewing as a hobby and 
teaching as her vocation...likes baseball, 
sleigh riding and horseback riding. . . listens 


to political speeches and the news along with 
Henry Aldrich on the radio. . .likes to fill out 
questionnaires. 

Jean Bates, 18, Shickley, Nebraska, a senior 
_.. Wants to attend the agriculture college of 
the University of Nebraska, majoring in home 
economics. ..collects: sample bars of soap as 
her hobby. ..would like to be a social welfare 
worker or go to Alaska as a teacher. . .plays 
a snare drum and likes to hear a good dance 
band. 

Ann Cummer, 16, Peek, Michigan, a junior 
_.. lives near Lake Huron...likes cowboy 
shows and wants to go to Texas. ..enjoys 
dancing and listening to swing bands, likes 
mystery books and romances of the Old South 
...collects stamps and postmarks and wants 
to be an airplane stewardess. 

Doris Dicke, 16, Wauneta, Nebraska, a 
senior...her favorite subject is music and she 
wants to teach it along with home economics 
...plans to attend the University of Nebras- 
ka... likes historical movies but dislikes the 
“mushy modern romances” and “gangbuster” 
kind. . interested in foreign affairs but not to 
the extent of arguing about them. 

James Dimker, 16, Strang, Nebraska, a 
senior...plans to join the United States navy 
and wants to go to the South Sea Islands that 
are unspoiled by civilization... participates in 
athletics and would spend the $100 for 
clothes, an automatic rifle and tools. . .stamps 
are his hobby and civics his favorite subject. 

Frankie Ellis, 14, Center, Nebraska, Grade 
9...lives in the country and plans to con- 
tinue farming. . likes algebra but not English 
_.would not know what to do with a $100 
but would like to see Yellowstone Park... 
would rather take things apart than build 
them up...plays the guitar and likes old time 
music. 

Myrtle Falsken, 18, Beemer, Nebraska, a 
senior...interested in nurses’ training... her 
hobby is meeting new people—to widen her 
perspective of life... Hawaii appeals to her as 
the ideal vacation spot...blames herself if 
people seem to misunderstand her. 

Dick Foe, 17, Red Cloud, Nebraska, a 
senior. ..plans to enter the University of Ne- 
braska next year...collects phonograph rec- 
ords for a hobby.. participates in football, 
basketball, baseball, glee club and accom- 
panies others on the piano and piano accor- 
dion. . .judges people by their use of English 
as well as their appearance and _ personality 
... would put $100 in the bank. 

Joyce Galbraith, 16, Beemer, Nebraska, a 
senior...lives in the country, what she 
proudly calls ‘“‘the best farm land in the 
world”...wants to be an instructor of pub- 
lic school music. ..selects Russia and New 
York City as the places she would like to see 
...interested in psychology as a sideline be- 
cause she likes people. . .loves to argue. 

Lynn Genung, 17, Corwith, Iowa, a senior 
...interested in radio engineering, likes to 
read and swim...plays cornet, violin and the 
piano ..would spend $100 on radio test 
equipment, parts and books. ..has an outside 
interest in aeronautics...does not mind an- 
swering questionnaires as long as they are not 
broadcasted! 

Betty Holmstrom, 17, Rockford, Illinois, a 
senior. ..plans to go to college at Milwaukee 

. her hobby is collecting pennies in pig 
banks because they are so convenient to rob 
if she runs out of spending money. . .inter- 
ested in a literary career. ..participates and 
is an officer in many school activities. . . tennis 
is her favorite sport but she likes an occasional 
game of golf. 

Robert Hupp, 16, Somonauk, Illinois, a 
senior...is considering law as a future pro- 
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fession.. . participates in music, dramatics and 
the school newspapers. . . his hobby and source 
of enjoyment is playing the piano... wants 
to visit Europe but “not right now”. . .inter- 
ested in world affairs and political science. 

Thurston Kimball, 16, Milton, New Hamp- 
shire, Grade 10...hunting is his hobby be- 
cause he likes guns...belongs to the Rifle 
Club...likes all winter sports, adventure 
movies. ..thinks Canada would be the place 
to go because of good hainting. 

Richard McCann, 17, Newaygo, Michigan, 
a senior... wants to be an aeronautical engi- 
neer, and builds model aircraft for a hobby 
_..participates in football and baseball, and 
is trying to start a model airplane club... 
wants to go to Pensacola, Florida, to see the 
naval traiinng school for pilots there. 

Ila Fern Mercer, 17, Thedford, Nebraska, 
a senior...interested in taking pre-medicine 
or economics course in college...does not 
have a hobby but she likes horseback riding, 
roller skating and car riding. ..persons with 
opinions other than hers do not make her 
angry if they will listen to hers. ..likes hos- 
pital, historical and some western movies. 

Billy Nerud, 12, Bayard, Nebraska, Grade 
9...collects stamps, Indian and pioneer relics 
...wants to be a rancher and would go to 
Grand Canyon and Rocky Mountains if his 
expenses were paid...says he is a Republican 
...would spend the $100 for a good saddle 
horse. 

Calvin Ravenscroft, 15, Kennedy, Nebraska, 
Grade 9...lives on a 35-section ranch, plans 
to go to the University of Nebraska to study 
biology...very interested in medicine and 
surgery. ..would like to go around the world 
for thrill and adventure...would spend the 
$100 for a fine horse and music and painting 
lessons. 

Carolyn Roberts, 16, Grand Marais, Michi- 
gan, a junior...wants to be a nurse... likes 
basketball, baseball, skating and sleigh riding, 
plays the drum and the piano, and partici- 
pates in school plays...enjoys dancing and 
listening to a good dance band. ..would like 
to see the West. 

Cleo Smith, 17, Adna, Washington, a sen- 
ior... plans to attend the University of Wash- 
ington. . likes to read magazine articles and 
stories at one sitting. . . participates in publish- 
ing of the school paper. ..collects recipes for 
a hobby because she likes to try them. . . likes 
historical movies and Mickey Mouse. 

Doris Stromquist, 17, Rockford, Illinois, 
graduating this month...plans to attend 
Rockford College, to teach later on.. sews 
for a hobby because it helps the wardrobe... 
editor-in-chief of the school annual, a mem- 
ber of the National Honor Society and par- 
ticipates in other school activities.. would 
like to go on an expedition to Brazil and 
Africa to collect rare species of orchids. 

Kenneth Thomas, 16, Broken Bow, Nebras- 
ka, a junior . favorite subject is agriculture 
and he is interested in ranching. ..chooses 
hunting and trapping as his hobby. ..would 
like to go to Washington, D.C., because it is 
the capitol of the United States... likes west- 
ern and mystery movies. 

Calvin Wahlstrom, 15, Ellsworth, Illinois, 
a junior...favorite subject is chemistry... 
would like to own a restaurant or a garage 

. participates in baseball, basketball, school 
paper and yearbook...wants to see California 
because “most every one wants to go there.” 

Kenneth Watson, 15, Chester, Nebraska, a 
junior...wood working fills up his spare time 
...chooses agriculture and livestock raising 
as the vocation he would like to follow... 
judges people by the way they act... likes 
football and realistic, pioneer movies. 
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DO YOU PLAN TO ENTER 
THE UNIVERSITY NEXT FALL? 


The Junior Division 


By NELS A. BENGTSON, Dean 


The Junior Division at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska is now in its first year 
of operation, and 
some phases of its 
work are gradual- 
ly becoming rec- 
ognized in the 
educational field. 
The phase. that 
has met with par- 
ticular favor is the 
personal counsel- 
ing of advisers 
with students concerning their pro- 
grams, their study habits, and their 
extracurricular activities. Through con- 
ferences with their faculty advisers, a 
student is brought to realize that there 
is an adviser interested in his welfare 
and competent to counsel with him on 
academic and professional problems, 
and in many cases on personal prob- 
lems as well. The advisers are men and 
women who have a heartfelt interest in 
teaching and who are sympathetic with 
the problems of young students. In 
order that the advisers may be as fully 
informed as possible concerning each of 
their advisees, much study must be de- 
voted to the credentials of prospective 
students, their high school records, 
their lines of interest, their extracur- 
ricular activities, and their statements 
as to scholastic and professional ambi- 
tions. Considerable progress with this 
has been made, but much more can be 
done, especially before actual registra- 
tion, if prospective students will file 
their applications early in the summer. 

Two Application Forms , 


Dean Nels A. Bengtson 


The applications to be used consist 
of two forms, one to be made out per- 
sonally by the entering student, the 
other to be made out by the superin- 
tendent or the high school principal. 
These forms are obtainable from the 
Office of Admissions and are to be re- 


turned separately or together to that 
office. Students who contemplate en- 
tering the University are urged to file 
their applications as early as possible. 
Most of the work of preparing the ap- 
plications and of making out the cre- 
dentials should be done in the high 


school offices before commencement. 
Pre-registration Procedures 


The application and accompanying 
credentials must be filed with the Office 
of Admissions for the evaluation of 
credits. As soon as the high school 
credits have been evaluated, the appli- 
cant is notified of their acceptance and 
informed of deficiencies, if any, that 
must be made up in order to be fully 
qualified to enter upon some specified 
program of studies. The deficiencies 
that most commonly confront gradu- 
ates of accredited Nebraska high 
schools occur in mathematics, foreign 
language, and English. 

Students who enter any field of engi- 
neering should realize that proficiency 
in mathematics is a first essential, and 
for that reason the College of Engineer- 
ing requires three units of mathematics. 
Three semesters of algebra and two 
semesters of geometry are required, and 
a fourth semester of algebra is recom- 
mended although the sixth half-unit 
may be offered in solid geometry or ad- 
vanced arithmetic. 

In foreign language the deficiency 
most often reported is the lack of two 
years in one language. In some schools 
students satisfy a local requirement by 
taking a year of one language and 
then a year of another. The colleges 
that require any foreign language for 
admission usually require two years in 
the same language. 

In English, students entering the 
University are required to demonstrate 
by examination that they are reasonably 
competent in composition, and that 
they are able to write English with fair 
accuracy. Those who have taken a 
good course in English grammar or 
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Three Boys Raise 
A Hobby Horse 


By Coleman Furr 
Junior, Teachers College 
High School, Lincoln 


Many people find a vocation or voca- 
tion-to-be by accident; others find a vo- 
cation by starting 
it as a hobby. I 
found my _ voca- 
tion-to-be by both 
of these methods. 

When I was at- 
tending Irving 
Juavor Hie h 
School, I had a 
very hard time en- 
joying my noon 
hours, so I asked Mr. Blue, the teacher- 
director of the Irving science museum, 
if I could become a member of the 
museum staff. After I had been put on 
the staff, I became friendly with two 
boys who had been put on the staff at 
about the same time I had. These boys 
were Bill Green, whom I had formerly 
known quite well, and John Burt, 
whom I had known only vaguely. Be- 
fore long we became inseparable com- 
panions, and under the guiding hand 
of Mr. Blue, we slowly began to learn 
the ABC’s of skeleton mounting. My 
first assignment was to mount a mouse 
skeleton which had been brought in by 
another member of the staff. After 
many an hour of eye-straining, I as- 
sembled it so that it looked reasonably 
like a mouse skeleton. 

Since all three of us liked this work 
very much, we decided to start a mu- 
seum of our own in order that we 
might have something to do after we 
left Irving. That meant finding a place 
to work, and the attic of our home ga- 
rage was the answer. We began de- 
veloping our tiny museum which we 
named the “F.G.B. Museum.” 

We also became much interested in 
fossils during the work at Irving, and 
we took small trips to sand pits and 
dried-up rivers where many fossil shells 
and leaves were found. Our great op- 
portunity came when Mr. Schultz, di- 


Coleman Furr 
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RETURN VICTORIOUS 


A trip to Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
to attend the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting has been dispatched by 
a group of University Extension Divi- 
sion employees including myself. Be- 
cause the sight and sound of far places 
has a lure for most of us, I am jotting 
down some impressions of the trip. 
Like Gaul it was divided into three 
parts—the trip east, the convention, and 
the return home. 

Eastern cities are interesting, especi- 
ally those in the mountainous regions. 
The buildings settle along in the val- 
leys like crumbs in the fold of a news- 
paper when it is lifted. We would have 
seen more historic sites had the Spring- 
field, Illinois, incident occurred oftener. 
There we were stopped by two burly 
patrolmen who demanded to know 
where we were going. Thinking we 
should be ridiculed if we told, we re- 
mained noncommittal. This aroused 
suspicion and we rated their escort back 
into town. Nevertheless, we did get to 
see the town and even Abraham Lin- 
coln’s home. 

Convention Hall at Atlantic City is 
surpassed only by the Atlantic Ocean in 
size. The tallest of our group paced off 
the length of the hall. Of course it’s 
like measuring to the third decimat 
place by using the hand span, but we 
found it 735% feet in length and tall 
enough to play football in, with room 
to spare. “”T'would hold a lot of hay” 
was one remark. If a “real good” 
speech were given, there would be 
room for more than 40,000 listeners. 

The Atlantic Ocean is all that is said 
of it in quantity and saltiness. We 
watched it time after time roll threat- 
eningly toward us only to lose its mo- 
mentum, slow down and creep back. 
But there’s lots of it, and it seems to be 
piled up near the horizon. 


People are afraid of war and more 
afraid of the maladjustments following 
war. The public schools are on a “fry- 
ing pan” and an almost panicky inter- 
est was given toward making the de- 
fense program contain permanent 
values. School should supply training 
and development of such nature as to 
be of immediate practical value but not 
of such a nature as to be functional 
only for a very specific or limited 
period of the student’s life. There must 
be more salvage value in education be- 


tween periods of stress and normalcy. 
J. H. Straka 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(Continued from page 1) 


composition in high school ordinarily 
pass this test readily. 


Send Application Early 

Students whose applications and cre- 
dentials are received early are promptly 
informed as to any deficiencies. They 
are also given suggestions as to how the 
deficiencies may be removed; in many 
cases the summer months may be used 
to good advantage either by attendance 
at summer school or by supervised cor- 
respondence study at home. The Ex- 
tension Division has courses available 
in all the fields mentioned, and prompt 
enrollment may enable a student to 
overcome his deficiency before registra- 
tion in September. 

After the applications and credentials 
have been evaluated in the Office of 
Admissions, they are sent to the Bureau 
of Instructional Research for classifica- 
tion and recording. Upon the comple- 
tion of this step, they are filed in the 
office of the Junior Division. 

During the summer months, the ap- 
plications are reviewed by the Dean 
and Counselors of the Junior Division. 
The high school record, recommenda- 
tions, and expressed preferences of each 
applicant are carefully studied to learn 
whether the prospective student is. pre- 
pared to undertake the program of 
studies that will lead to this stated goal. 
The credentials of students who are 
uncertain as to the lines of work they 
wish to undertake are studied in order 
that the personal counseling to follow 
may be carried on with full knowledge 
of all the available facts. In many in- 
stances, direct correspondence with the 
applicant to seek further information 
or to convey suggestions is deemed ad- 
visable. A large number of office con- 
ferences with prospective students are 
held during the summer. 

The new school year will be opened 
formally by the annual General Convo- 
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cation to be held on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 11, 9 a.m., in the University Coli- 
seum. At this time announcement of 
details of registration will be made. 
Every entering freshman and transfer 
student ts expected to be present. Im- 
mediately after Convocation, appoint- 
ment cards specifying conference hours 
with advisers are issued to all students 
whose credentials have been received. 


Guidance and Classification Examinations 

The guidance and classification ex- 
aminations will be given in the Univer- 
sity Coliseum, Thursday afternoon, 
Friday forenoon and afternoon, and 
Saturday forenoon, September 11, 12, 
and 13. All prospective freshmen must 
be present during all four of these test- 
ing periods. ‘Transfer students who 
have less than 27 credits accepted by 
the University of Nebraska are classi- 
fied as freshmen and must also take 
these guidance examinations. Transfer 
students with more than 27 accepted 
credit hours must also be present dur- 
ing this period for physical examination 
and such validation tests as are required. 

General requirements for admission 
have not been changed recently. Test 
results are not to keep anyone from en- 
tering the University, but are to be used 
as a basis for student counseling and 
guidance. Every effort will be made to 
plan for each student a course that will 
meet his needs and in which he will 
have a reasonable chance to succeed. 

Registration Days 

Registration days are September 15, 
16, and 17. The appointment card, ob- 
tained at the close of the General Con- 
vocation, states the name of the adviser 
and the exact time and place for the 
registration conference to make final 
preparation for the class program. 
Promptness in meeting this appoint- 
ment 1s absolutely essential. 

Subject schedules are prepared by the 
advisers in consultation with their ad- 
visees, and effort is made to satisfy the 
desires of students in line with their 
ambitions and indicated qualifications. 
These schedules are then checked by 
the counselors, deans, and the assign- 
ment committee before registration is 
complete. Through these procedures, 
the individual needs of each student 
are safeguarded. At the same time the 
whole student body is organized for 
work without delay or confusion. 

In closing may we repeat with em- 
phasis: For effective functioning in the 
interests of the persons concerned, all 
who expect to enter the University of 
Nebraska should file their applications 
as soon as possible, preferably before 
June 15, 1941. The sooner the better! 


Number 1 


Air view of Mason City, the town of Coulee Dam 
across the Columbia River, Grand Coulee Dam, and 
rising lake behind the dam. 


The camera is looking straight down the Grand 
Coulee. Boom towns are located in middle distance. 
Dark domes that can be seen above the floor of the 
Coulee are granite knobs uncovered by the river while 
it ran in its former course. The lakes in the Coulee 
are mostly alkali flats. 


Our high school is the single white-roofed building 
to the right of the oval in the foreground. The 
gymnasium is in the oval. 


Number 2 


General view of Grand Coulee Dam. In the fore- 
ground is the West Powerhouse, largest powerhouse 
in the world. Foundations for its mate can be seen 
across the river. The first turbine in the powerhouse 
was turned on January 22. This was only a small 
station service unit, however, with an output of only 
14,000 horsepower. The eighteen main units will be 
installed later and will develop 150,000 horsepower 
each. 


Scenes of Dam through courtesy U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 


The trestle along the slope of the dam has four 
standard railway tracks. This will be removed soon. 

At far side of the spillway are three of the eleven 
drum gates in ‘“‘up’’ position. These can regulate the 
level of the lake by raising or lowering it 28 feet. 
The gates are each 135 feet long. 

The water falling down the face is flowing through 
tubes that are eight and one-half feet in diameter. 
The highest of the falls is 200 feet high. 

The dam has reached its highest point both on the 
east and on the west ends. There will be a highway 
across the spillway supported by the ten piers that are 
sticking up. 


Number 3 


Alvin Benjamin who secured the pictures of the 
Dam from the United States Bureau of Reclamation. 
Alvin is taking trigonometry by Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study. 


Number 4 


Steamboat Rock in the Grand Coulee, so named for 
its resemblance to a steamer. This ‘‘island’’ is 2.7 
miles long and nearly 1,000 feet high. 

To get the scale of this picture look at the herd of 


cattle on the flat just below the notch in the rim near 
the right end of the rock. You may need a magni- 
fying glass to find it. 


Number 5 


During the spring of the year these waterfalls are 
formed by the snow melting on the wheat fields. 
They are un-named and run only for a few hours or, 
at the most, two or three days. 

This is the east wall of the Grand Coulee and at 
this point is several hundred feet high. 


Number 6 
This is a scene in one corner of the Columbia 
Basin. The water for irrigation will turn this flat into 


fertile farm land. The houses in the picture are old 
abandoned farms that were left because of the impos- 
sibility of getting enough water on the land. Sage 
brush is taking the fields and their only use in their 
present condition is that of grazing purposes. 

The hills are twenty miles away, and one of the 
main ditches skirts the top of this hill from the right 
to the left, swinging across the foreground from left 
to right. One million two hundred thousand acres of 
this land will eventually be watered. 


Plans to Be An Engineer 


Alvin Benjamin is the young man 
from Grand Coulee Dam, Washington, 
who obtained the pictures of the Dam 
from the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation that are reproduced here. 
Alvin is a senior in high school, and is 
now taking trigonometry by super- 
vised correspondence study. He plans 
to study engineering at Washington 
State College next year. He is unde- 
cided, as yet, as to just what branch of 


engineering he wishes to pursue but he 
insists, “It’s engineering for me.” 

Alvin is president of the associated 
student body of Coulee Dam High 
School, takes a great deal of interest in 
books, radio programs, historical movies 
and other forms of serious and enlight- 
ening entertainment. He is interested in 
all forms of athletics, concentrating on 
swimming and skating. His favorite 
high school subject is mathematics; the 
subject he likes the least is English. 

If he were given one hundred dollars 
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to spend on himself, he says he would 
first buy clothes and then take a trip. 
He would like to go to Argentina be- 
cause “In traveling down there I would 
cover almost all types of country.” He 
listens regularly to the radio, preferring 
programs such as the Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour, the Standard Sym- 
phony, and Fibber McGee and Molly. 
Given a choice between listening to a 
National Philharmonic concert or a 
good dance band, he would choose the 
concert. 


Getting Personal 


Athletic Farmer 


Orville Kindig is a post-graduate 
student in Roseland high school. Rose- 
land holds the 
1940-41 basketball 
championship of 
Adams county. 
He is ineligible to 
play, of course, 
but in 1939-40 he 
won the county 
championship in 
the 220-yard dash, 
was second in the 
100-yard dash, and anchor man of the 
championship relay team. 

He lives on a farm seven miles from 
town. Roseland is not very large, but it 
is the only town in the county to show 
an increase in population since the 1930 
census. 

His hobby is cutting clippings and 
pictures from newspapers, especially 
sports items. He likes to compare dif- 
ferent pictures of the same people and 
note differences. 

He plans to become a vocational 
agriculture teacher and his greatest in- 
terest at present is to raise the “dough” 
to attend the University of Nebraska. 


Orville Kindig 


Builds Model Airplanes 
Newaygo, Michigan. 

My main interest for the last six years 
has been in building and flying model 
airplanes. I am 
working on my 
second gas model 
now. I notice you 
now have a course 
in model airplane 
building. I have 
had some experi- 
ence with model 
motors, too. All 
of the fellows 
bring their motors to me to fix. I have 
built more than fifty model planes. 

Newaygo is a resort town, having a 
river running through it and many 
lakes near by. The country is very hilly 
and wooded, and naturally I spend a 
lot of time hunting and fishing. Our 
gang goes camping whenever possible. 
We have a swell time, too. We don’t 
have a tent, but we build a lean-to 
which serves the purpose as well. 

If any of you ever get over here, look 
me up. Just ask any one where Eldred 
McCann lives. We sell fish bait in the 


summer, so everyone knows us. 


Dick McCann 


There is a “Guides’ Meet” here every 
spring, and people come from all over 
Michigan to watch and to enter the 
contests. They have boat races, bow 
and arrow contests, pistol and rifle 
shooting contests, etc. The state has 
built a winter sports park here. They 
have a toboggan slide, ski slide, etc., 
and a crowd is there on week-ends. 

My ambition is to become an aero- 
nautical engineer, but I'll be satisfied if 
I get to be a good pilot or mechanic. 

Dick McCann 


She Is a Musician 


Moville, Iowa, a small town located 
eighteen miles east of Sioux City, is the 
home of Joan 
Waters. The town 
has a_ population 
of 1,024, and is in 
a farming country 
cut by many 
rivers. 

She has moved 
there recently. She 
is a freshman in 
Moville Public 
School. The school has many interest- 
ing organizations, including a 48-mem- 
ber choir. At the present they are pre- 
paring for a music festival, which will 
be held at Anthony, Iowa, a short dis- 
tance away. February 27 and 28, the 
choir presented the annual operetta, en- 
titled “Toreadors.” Also the music 
contest will be held in the spring. 

The school also has a small band of 
approximately 24 members. They have 
just bought new uniforms. They are 
royal blue, with gold braid and garri- 
son belts. The caps are blue also, with 
a gold “M” emblem. 

Naturally, band and choir are Jean’s 
extracurricular activities. In addition 
she takes algebra, English, Latin, and 
junior business training. 

She likes music, has played piano for 
eight years, and is still taking lessons. 
She plays a baritone in the band, and 
sings soprano in the choir. She enjoys 
baton twirling. In the summer, she 
plays tennis, rides a bicycle, hikes, pic- 
nics, and swims. In the winter she skis, 
roller and ice skates, coasts, and gen- 
erally participates in most forms of 
winter sports. She enjoys taking pic- 
tures, and likes to read historical books, 
fiction, and poetry. She likes to dance, 
and to eat hamburgers. 
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Joan Waters 


Interested in Wild-Life 
Agate, Nebraska. 

I got back from California and the 
rest of the West safe and free from ac- 
cident. We took 
quite a circle on 
the trip, up to 
Washington and 
down to the Mexi- 
can border, mak- 
ing more than 
6,000 miles. We 
visited a town on 
the border which 
is called Calexico 
on the United States side and Mexicali 
on the Mexican side. Into Calexico we 
went directly to the border fence. 

A day or two more found us in 
Phoenix where we visited friends. I 
regret that on the way home we spent 
only a few hours at the Grand Canyon. 
I shall want to return sometime and 
spend a few days. 

It snowed last night. I’m thinking 
that if I hie myself out on the prairie I 
may read the record of all that hap- 
pened during the night. Wild-life out 
here is mostly nocturnal in habit. Even 
the jack-rabbits are driven by some 
trouble that has thinned their ranks to 
night-time rambles. Signs of coyote 
visits near their runs give evidence of 
the struggle for existence. Saucy coy- 
otes often approach to the very edge of 
our yard. I have seen my dog warily 
fraternize and even play with them. 
Some weeks back I saw a flock of 20 
or so antelope peacefully grazing on 
our summer pasture. Never have I 
seen such an army of birds as now in- 
habit the grounds. Horned larks visit 
the cattle-feeding grounds in large 
numbers. The horned lark is a good 
little bird—hardy, industrious, and 
cheerful withal. 


Raymond Brown 


RayMonp Brown 


A Nevada Girl 


Contact, Nevada. 

Our school is located in the upper 
part of our village. It is not as you 
would picture any 
ordinary _ school- 
house. It “is a 
small tar - paper 
building. About 
15 to 25 students 
are in the school, 
and we have only 
one teacher. This, 
of course, is the 
elementary school; 


Mildred Dugan 
we have no high school this year. Our 
school is furnished with the necessary 


GETTING PERSONAL 
(Continued from page 4) 


equipment and supplies needed in a 
small school. 

This place could not be called a 
town; it is just a village with a popula- 
tion of a little more than one hundred. 
That includes those people living on 
the nearby ranches. Contact used to be 
a copper mining town, but the mining 
has practically ceased for all but one or 
two leasers. It was once quite a large 
place, but when mining died down, 
naturally most of the people moved 
away. We have a post office, gasoline 
service stations, and three dance halls. 
One of the dance halls is a commercial 
hall where our entertainments such as 
medicine shows, movies, and_ school 
plays are given. We have no library, 
theatre, or skating rink. 

My hobbies make a long story. I like 
to keep scrap books, cook, dance, and 
go horseback riding. I have a horse of 
my own. I read everything I can get 
hold of, but western stories are my 
specialty. 

When I graduate from high school, 
I plan to take a business course. 


Mitprep Ducan 


°Tain’t a Bar 


Berkley, Michigan. 


There are about 400 students en- 
rolled in our high school. One of my 
classes is also my 
hobby; that is 
photography. The 
class gets assign- 
ments to write 
and to take cer- 
tain kinds of pic- 
tures; for example, 
night scenes, news 
pictures, story- 
telling pictures, 
advertising pictures, etc. We also learn 
how to make developer and how to do 
our own developing, printing, and en- 
larging. We write articles for each 
picture, such as describing the product, 
quality, price and general description 
of the goods which we are trying to 
advertise in the picture. 


About that picture I had taken be- 
hind the bars in the animal cage; it 
was taken by my aunt at the New York 
World’s Fair last summer and _ has 
brought loads of laughs. 


Besa 


James Battersby 


James BaTTERSBY 


A HOBBY HORSE 
(Continued from page 1) 
rector of field parties and the assistant 
director of the University Museum, told 
us that we could accompany one of the 
paleontological expeditions to western 
Nebraska. Again under the careful 
leadership of Mr. Blue, who works for 
the Nebraska museum in the summer, 
we secured many fundamental facts 
about paleontology. We spent about six 
weeks on the field trip. During that 
time the fun of learning was greater 
than that of any other six-weeks period 
in our lives. We practically decided 
then to become paleontologists. 
Mounting a Horse 
When we returned to Lincoln in the 
fall, we started to work earnestly in our 
museum. During late spring before we 
had gone on the field party, we had 
dug up the bones of a modern horse 
skeleton which was very incomplete, 
but in the summer we had had many 
opportunities to get the missing parts. 
The Y.M.C.A. Hobby Show was com- 
ing in February, and we wanted the 
horse mounted in time to be displayed 
at the hobby show. Before we had it 
mounted, however, we had parts of 
seven horses from three different coun- 
ties in Nebraska. We had a lot of 
trouble in mounting it for two main 
reasons: First, we had never mounted 
a large animal before. Second, we 
didn’t have the equipment necessary to 
mount one. The first problem was 
solved by the trial and error method, 
while the other was taken care of by 
using anything which would do the 
job. It required quite a lot of bar 
metal for the legs and backbone to hold 
the horse in the desired position. The 
metal from old awnings served this 
purpose well. We didn’t have any way 
to bend this metal, so we used the side 
of the stairway and the stairway still 
shows where we bent the metal. After 
many failures we had the specimen 
mounted, but it looked like a sway- 
back race horse coming to a sudden 
stop after running as fast as he could. 
We had to start all over again. The 
second time the horse looked much 
better than the first time. Again and 
again we had to take it down; however, 
each time it looked a little better. One 
time we had it all mounted and found 
one vertebra had been left out, so down 
it came. Eventually we did get it 
finished. There were many imperfec- 
tions, but we were given a superior 
rating at the hobby show. 
With the Museum Field Party 
The next summer we again worked 
with the Nebraska museum on a field 
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expedition. I was unable to stay longer 
than a week, but the other two boys 
stayed for about eight weeks. During 
the summer many specimens which we 
wished to have mounted for the next 
hobby show, were obtained. This time 
we had a sheep, coyote, beaver, pelican, 
and many smaller birds and mammals. 


We obtain these specimens in many 
different ways. Many come from the 
medical college after they have been 
experimented on; some come from the 
dog pound; and we get a few speci- 
mens by shooting or trapping them 
ourselves. ‘The greatest number are 
given to us by friends of people who 
have heard of us. Many of these ani- 
mals, before they died, were the owner’s 
hobby. More were killed because they 
were pests. One had been a part of a 
farmer’s income before it had died. We 
get calls at all times telling us that we 
can have an animal if we will come and 
get it. Quite often these calls come at 
night, and since we must skin and cook 
the animals as soon as possible after 
they have died, our school-work is often 
forgotten for the night. 


About twenty years ago the Camp- 
bell Brothers Circus had a fire in a Ne- 
braska town and most of the animals 
perished and were buried near there. 
We know that there is a camel and an 
elephant and we have already been 
given permission to dig them up. In 
addition to the camel and elephant, 
there are many smaller animals which 
are always found in a circus that we 


will probably find and bring back. 
This year Mr. Schultz has been let- 


ting us work in the vertebrate paleon- 
tology laboratory at Morrill Hall. With 
his aid, we have learned quite a bit 
about fossils, especially in the tooth 
structure. I have also been auditing a 
class in vertebrate paleontology, but 
since the other two boys go to Lincoln 
High School, they have not been able 
to go to this class with me. 


Although we have only been inter- 
ested in paleontology for about two 
years, we have learned quite a little, 
had a lot of fun, gained good experi- 
ence, and decided upon a vocation. 
Every time we enter our little museum, 
we are happy that Mr. Blue, Mr. 
Schultz, and many others have given us 
something to do not only in the future 
when we must find jobs, but also in the 
long days when many young boys have 
nothing constructive to do. 


Exploring for Fossils 


--A Scientific Hobby 


Collecting the fossilized remains of 
animals which lived thousands and 
even millions of years ago is indeed in- 
teresting. Since fossils have been found 
in every county in the state of Nebras- 
ka, everyone has an equal chance to do 
a little exploring for himself. 


Lines of Fossil Collecting 


There are two distinct lines of fossil 
collecting to follow. The first deals 
with the fossilized remains of inverte- 
brates, or animals which had no back- 
bones, and the other with vertebrates, 
or those with backbones. Usually more 
is heard of vertebrate paleontology, for 
this field deals with the more spectacu- 
lar fossils, such as the dinosaurs, the 
mammoths and mastodonts, the giant 
camels, and the saber-toothed tigers. 
Invertebrate paleontology, on the other 
hand, has proved to be the more im- 
portant branch to economics. Inverte- 
brate fossils are used by the oil com- 
panies of the world in identifying sedi- 
ments in oil-bearing formations. Most 
of the invertebrate fossils of Nebraska, 
some microscopic in size, are the re- 
mains of animals which lived when this 
region was covered by great seas, al- 
though some later forms that lived on 
the land are also found. 


Few Dinosaur Remains in Nebraska 


The discovery of the large vertebrates 

usually gives the greatest thrills. Un- 
fortunately, we do not have any dino- 
saur remains from Nebraska except for 
a few fragments. During much of the 
“Age of Dinosaurs,” Nebraska was 
covered by a shallow sea, and there was 
no place for dinosaurs to live. The 
swamps and marshy lands existing at 
that time in Wyoming, Montana, and 
Colorado were ideal habitats for many 
of these great beasts. However, the re- 
mains of the relatives of the dinosaurs 
are found in the forms of the great 
marine reptiles. Since only an expert 
can tell the difference between the 
bones of dinosaurs and sea serpents, 
many young hobbyists often incorrectly 
assume that they have found some 
dinosaur bones. 


By C. BERTRAND SCHULTZ 
Director of Field Explorations and 
Assistant Director of Museum 
University of Nebraska 


Age of Mammals 

A great period of extinction ended 
the “Age of Dinosaurs,” and the reptile 
dynasty collapsed completely. Then 
came the “Age of Mammals,” in which 
mammals become the dominant ani- 
mals throughout the world. During 
this period the horse, originally a small 
five-toed creature scarcely a foot high, 
gradually developed until it reached the 
size of a modern horse. Nebraska and 
Wyoming can properly be called the 
home of the horses, for these animals 
lived in this region for many millions 
of years. We find in the rocks of the 
same area a similar story for the de- 
velopment of the rhinoceroses, camels, 
deer, and other mammals. A systematic 
collection of the fossil remains of these 
animals enables us to get a fairly com- 
plete story of the changes that have 
taken place in the life of the past. 

Fossils in Eroded Areas 

Fossils are usually found in badly 
eroded areas. Fossils are rarely en- 
countered where there is dense vegeta- 
tion or cultivated fields unless someone 
is plowing or digging in the area. In 
sections of Nebraska where ancient 
marine limestones and shales are ex- 
posed, invertebrate fossils and even fos- 
sil plants can often be found in abun- 
dance. Fossil vertebrates are found in 
the sediments which mantle the entire 
state, but the greatest concentrations are 
in the western portion. In many in- 
stances, the presence of bone scraps 
scattered on the ground has led to the 
discovery of quantities of bones buried 
near by. At other times, large whole 
bones have been found protruding from 
an eroded embankment. 

How to Handle Bones 

Since fossil bones are usually very 
fragile, the utmost care must be taken 
in collecting them. If a skeleton or even 
a large skull or jaw is found, it is best 
to contact some experienced collector 
for advice and aid. The bones first 
must be carefully uncovered, always 
saving all of the scraps because they 
may fit on the specimens. Brushes, 
trowels, knives, and even dental picks 
must be used. If the matrix is very 
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hard, a prospecting pick or a geology 
hammer may be necessary. After the 
bone is completely exposed on top, it 
should be shellacked. White shellac is 
always used. It must be diluted by ap- 
proximately four parts of denatured 
alcohol, for if the shellac is too thick, it 
will not penetrate and harden the bone. 
When the shellac is dry, the bone must 
be covered with a layer or two of paper. 
Then strips of burlap dipped in plaster 
of Paris are applied to the entire ex- 
posed surface. As soon as the plaster 
has hardened, the bone can be carefully 
turned over, and the opposite side 
plastered. If the bone is very large, 
splints of wood can be plastered on the 
surface to give added support. 

The bone is then ready to be taken 
to the laboratory for additional treat- 
ment. In opening the cast, the plaster 
can be cut away with a sharp knife or 
saw so that the bone may again be ex- 
posed. Several coats of very dilute 
shellac are then applied. Finally, when 
all of the bones of a skeleton have been 
cleaned and hardened, they may be 
mounted for display. 

Displaying Specimens 

Displaying specimens after they are 
prepared is always a problem. Rocks, 
minerals, and invertebrate fossils take 
up very little space. A small show case 
will take care of these. Fossil bones are 
often very large, and a suitable exhibit 
case in your room or attic is not always 
available. Every specimen should be 
numbered with water-proof ink and the 
number protected with a coat of shellac. 
A description of the exact spot the fos- 
sil was found is important. The locality 
can be checked later for the geological 
age if the specimen is of scientific value. 
It is best to keep in contact with author- 
ities in the field in which you have your 
hobby. They are always glad to give 
you help. 

Began as a Hobby 

Many of the paleontologists of the 
world have begun their work by col- 
lecting fossils as a hobby, and many of 
the most important scientific finds have 
been made by amateur paleontologists 
or students who have used this science 
as a hobby. The bones have no com- 
mercial value, but a great deal of satis- 
faction is gained when a new find is 
made by the hobbyist and reported to a 
museum or other reliable institution. 
At such times, it is wise to allow some 
experienced paleontologist to investi- 
gate the newly discovered specimen. 
The art of collecting is not an easy one, 
and often fossils of utmost value to sci- 
ence are lost forever by improper col- 
lecting methods. 


Special for 
the Ladies 


Blanche Marts 


So you sit wistfully in the corner and 
long to be the bright-haired girl who 
knows the right 
answers, and 
when _ someone 
says, “Oh, let’s go 
for a hike, or bi- 
cycling, or danc- 
ing, or whatever,” 
can turn up in ten 
minutes flat look- 
ing like a model 
from Vogue or 
Mademoiselle. Yearning isn’t going to 
get you anywhere. 

We've rather pointedly excluded the 
male element from this page, but just 
now we're forced to confess that the 
brilliant lad who thought up the “Be 
Prepared” for the Boy Scouts had some- 
thing that we might do well to borrow. 
Grandma often quoted an old saw that 
isn’t amiss, namely, “God helps those 
who help themselves.” A little plan- 
ning ahead is all the magic you need. 
You can toss Aladdin and his Wonder- 
ful Lamp out of the window and with 
surprisingly little effort get much better 
results. 

Plaintive wails of “I just haven’t a 
decent thing to wear! [ll have to stay 
home,” while the gang whoops, “Come 
on-n-n, Janie” from the front lawn 
aren’t necessary in any girl’s life. Here’s 
how it’s done: You do buy something 
to wear now and then, of course. The 
important thing is how suitable is it to 
you? Take out everything you own, 
down to the last hankie—write a list 
down on paper if you think better in 
black and white, then work out a basic 
color scheme (naturally, the good solia 
color that’s most becoming to you). It 
may be black, or brown, or navy blue. 
It sounds a little dull; but just wait, 
that’s the chocolate cake on which 
you'll put the icing. You see, the way 
to look well-groomed is to wear colors 
that have some affinity to each other 
and to you. If you’re the robust ath- 
letic, wholesome type, by all means 
wear skirts and blouses and shirt-waist 
dresses. If brown is your best color, 
don’t try to combine tan blouses with 
maroon skirts. Get your variety in 
varying shades of tan, toast, brick, and 
such colors, with greens and creams for 
contrast. Leave the pale pinks and ruf- 
fles for your more ethereal sister. 


Have one outfit for each activity, 
with a few added garments that can be 
substituted or combined for variety. 
And now is the most important item of 
all—be the best ladies’ maid you've ever 
read about. Every time you wear a 
dress, brush it before you hang it up, 
and be careful how you hang it. Plan 
to have one day a week on which you 
press everything, sew up ripped seams, 
tack down closely that hanging button 
—everything that needs doing. An- 
other day give your hands some atten- 
tion. File your nails in the most be- 
coming shape and push back the cuti- 
cle. You don’t need to be an expert 
manicurist to have pretty hands, but 
practice will help. Don’t forget the 
lotion every day. Hair thrives on reg- 
ular attention, too. Just before you 
leave your room, even if you're only 
dashing down to the post office to buy 
a stamp, take a good look at yourself 
from hair ribbon to shoe laces. Is your 
hair combed? Seams straight? Shoes 
neat? Do you have in your purse 
everything you may need? 

We will guarantee that you'll not 
only be ready for anything any time, 
but also that you'll look better all of 
the time. 
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Leota Armstrong, 17, Cropsey, Illinois, a 
senior . . . has a hobby of caring for animals 
. .. dislikes history be- 
cause she has to mem- 
orize dates . . . liked 
Gone With the Wind 

. wants to go to 
Arizona would 
E)\ rather listen to a good 
/ dance band than a 
philharmonic, plays a 
guitar. 


LeRoy Bashus, 19, 

Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 

a senior ... lives nearthe Fort Crook Army 
camp ... his hobby is collectiong gun shells 


or cartridges, his favorite sport being hunting 

. played first string center on the high 
school football team which ‘“‘didn’t lose a 
single game this year” thinks every 
good American should be interesed in foreign 
affairs. 


Florence Becker, Fairbury, Nebraska, a post 
graduate of the class of 1940 .. . likes to get 
acquainted with characters in books . .. plans 
to teach and would like to study piano... . 
judges people by actions, manner of dressing, 
talk and appearance . . . would like to see 
Yellowstone Park because she likes scenery 
and animals. 

Harlan Bohling, 18, Davenport, Nebraska, 
a senior . . . lives in the country and plans 
to take up vocational agriculture in college 

. dislikes Glee Club, says he gets “tired 
of singing the same thing so often” . .. would 
like to study airplane mechanics on the side. 
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Jim Bredehoff, 15, Otoe, Nebraska, grade 
10... aviation is his favorite subject and his 
hobby is building model airplanes . . . wants 
to go to Florida where he could fish and swim 
. . . basketball and football are his favorite 
sports . . . wants to have as many friends as 
possible. 


Freda Brown, 17, Glasco, Nebraska, a 
senior ... plans to take a teaching course in 
college at Emporia, Kansas . . . would like to 
be a Spanish teacher or work for the govern- 
ment on Latin-American relations . .. Hawaii 
and South Sea islands fascinate her . . . she 
would rather work with others than alone. 


Lena Dethloff, 15, Benedict, Nebraska, 
grade 10... likes Latin and English and 
wants to teach after attending the University 
of Nebraska . . . collects Christmas and birth- 
day cards . . . would like to see the oceans 
. . . personality is attractive to her as an extra 
subject. 


Eldon Johnson, 16, Davenport, Nebraska, a 
senior . . . the Oregon Trail and Indian battle 
grounds are points of interest around his 
home . . . interested in engineering and avia- 
tion . : . wants to see South America... 
says life is what you make it and therefore, 
not unreal. 


Raymond Petersen, 16, York, Nebraska, a 
junior . . . would like to be a radio sports 
announcer . . . likes and participates in almost 
every type of athletics . . . if expenses were 
paid, would go around the world . . . his 
$100 would go for a sightseeing tour also. 


Irving Reuter, 16, Hartington, Nebraska, a 
junior... his hobby is braiding leather which 
he started when a member of Boy Scouts 

. wants to join the navy or be a news- 
paper editor .. . has already served two years 
apprenticeship in a newspaper office . 
chooses England as the place to see. . . is 
very interested in foreign and national affairs 
along with political science. 


Romaine Richardson, 17, Liberty, Nebraska, 
a senior ... will either take journalism or a 
teachers course for English and music when 
she attends college . . . some day she hopes 
to write . . . dislikes home economics but is 
curious about archaeology . . . plays the piano 
and saxophone. 


Andy Seybert, 16, Otoe, Nebraska, a junior 

. participates in football, basketball, and 
track . . . Alaska appeals to him as a place to 
go if expenses were paid .. . plays the trum- 
pet and likes to hear a good dance band .. . 
prefers music and quiz programs on the air. 


Sanford Short, 16, Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 
a junior . . . wants to take an aeronautical 
engineering course in college and his hobby 
is building model plans . . . plays the trumpet 
in a dance orchestra made up of class mates 
. they call themselves the “Rhythm Aces” 
. . . thinks mechanical drawing would be an 
interesting subject to study outside of school. 
Delbert Spear, 15, Cheney, Washington, a 
junior . . . Coulee Dam is a point of interest 
near his home . . . will follow either agricul- 
ture or mathematics at Washington State Col- 
lege . . . likes to skate . . . participates in 
Future Farmers activities and debate . 
thinks the army would be a good career. 
Kenneth White, 15, Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 
grade 10 . . . plays the piano, harmonica, 
drums, and accordion . . . will study liberal 
arts or arts and sciences in college though he 
would like to become an army pilot . . . has 
lettered in football . . . likes to hitch-hike and 
has been in 11 states and Canada . . . would 


‘like to be a linguist. 


New ... more up-to-date 
Bigger ... more practical than ever 


Handbook for Custodians 
for $1.00 


Just off the press is this new, bigger edition of the text- 
book for janitors. Full of information and practical up-to- 
date suggestions on how to become a better custodian, this 
book can be the means of improving the appearance of your 
school and grounds by 100 per cent. 


Educating your janitor is an easy process if he has this 
book handy. He learns how to give your school a real “face- 
lifting” to get that shiny, scrubbed appearance. He learns 
how to beautify the building and grounds so that you can 
point with civic pride to your well-groomed school. 


The price of the handbook is small—just $1.00 and you 
receive many times that much in valuable ideas and sugges- 
tions. Give your janitor a chance to do his job well and your 
school a chance to shine. Clip the coupon and mail it to us. 
Your copy of the Handbook for Custodians will be sent 
immediately. 


University Extension Division 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Gentlemen: Please send me ( ) copies of your HAND- | The University of Nebraska 
BOOK FOR CUSTODIANS. Enclosed is $ ‘ 


Send to 


coo | Extension Division 


Address® 9 du... beeee? ae Address 


Accounts carried only with schools (not individuals) on orders 


signed by an authorized purchasing agent. Lincoln, Nebraska 


